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RHINELANDER’S SUGAR-HOUSE AND DWELLING—BRITISH PRISON. 
VoL. VI.—1 
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XIII. BRITISH PRISONS 


FAMILY QUARRELS are the most bitter of all con- 
tentions, and asa rule, the belligerents are the most 
implacable of enemies for the time. Theological 
disputes in the Christian family are apt to be more 
acrimonious and uncompromising than any other 
in communities; and civil war in a nation is apt 
to be carried on with more asperity, with more 
cruelty and less regard for justice, than any con- 
flict between two nations, especially if one party 
has the position of rebels against the government 
which the other party supports. There are excep- 
tions to these propositions ; but such is generally 
the rule. 

Although King George the Third and his min- 
isters were the real revolutionists in our country a 
hundred years ago (for the'y attempted to overturn 
established governments here and deprive people 
of their natural and chartered rights), when the 
colonists in arms resisted these revolutionists, and 
solemnly leagued for the defence of their common 
and more than royal prerogatives, they were called 
by the monarch and his advisers ‘‘rebels,’’ and 
were treated as such. In the morai and canon 
law, and in the civil code, rebels are regarded as 
possessing few claims to merciful consideration, 
excepting those which common humanity de- 
mands. The British government and the British 
people, as well as those of other enlightened na- 
tions, recognized the status of a rebel; and, 
without being more cruel in their nature and 
practice and in their proclivities than any other 
Christian people under like circumstances, they 
oftentimes treated the ‘‘rebels’’ in the Ameri- 
can colonies, a century ago, with very great 
severity. Sometimes they seemed to think an 
American ‘‘rebel’’ had no rights which a Bri- 
tish officer was bound to respect, and the latter 
sometimes violated the most solemn covenants 
with them without an excuse, as in the case of the 
prisoners on parole at Charleston, in 1780. Sir 
Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot had be- 
sieged the town until General Lincoln, with a 
feeble garrison, was compelled, in the face of 
threatened destruction of property and lives, to 
surrender the army and city. Clinton exacted the 
most extraordinary terms, namely, the surrender 
of the citizens as prisoners on parole, as well as 
the soldiers. By this means he,was able to report 
that he had several thousand prisoners. The terms 
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were agreed to; and Clinton made a solemn pro- 
mise that the property and persons of the citizens 
should be respected. Instead of giving the pro- 
mised protection, he put no restraint on private 
rapine. Houses were pillaged of plate and other 
valuables by his soldiers, and the value of the 
spoil which was distributed by English and Hes- 
sian coramissioners of captures amounted to about 
one million five hundred thousand dollars. The 
share of a major-general like Clinton and Corn- 
wallis, exceeded twenty thousand dollars. The 
officers swelled their p rses with the proceeds of 
the sale of slaves which they seized and sent to 
the West India market, even those who had fled 
to the British armies and craved protection as 
fugitives from servitude. 

Fearing the influence of the presence in the city 
of paroled men like Christopher Gadsden, David 
Ramsay, the historian, and other active Whigs, 
they preferred against them the false charge of 
contemplated murder and arson; and these men, 
with many others, faithfully keeping their paroles, 
were seized in their beds, carried on board British 
vessels, and hurried to St. Augustine, in Florida, 
where the infamous Governor Tryon, whom the 
North Carolinians (who suffered under his rule for 
a while) called ‘‘ The Wolf,’? was in command. 
They suffered imprisonment under peculiar hard. 
ships for many months. There the prisoners were 
offered paroles to enjoy liberty within the precincts 
of the town. Gadsden, the fearless and sturdy 
patriot, refused acquiescence, for he disdained 
making further terms with the power that did not 
regard the sanction of a solemn treaty. He was 
determined not to be deceived a second time. 
‘*Had the British commander,’’ he said, ‘‘re- 
garded the terms of capitulation at Charleston, I 
might now, although a prisoner, enjoy the smiles 
and consolations of my family under my own roof; 
but even without a shadow of accusation preferred 
against me, for any act inconsistent with my 
plighted faith, I am torn from them, and here, in 
a distant land, invited to enter into new engage- 
ments. I will give no parole.’’ ‘‘ Think better 
of it,’’ said the brutal Tryon; ‘‘a second refusal 
of it will fix your destiny—a dungeon will be 
your future habitation.’’ ‘‘ Prepare it, then,” 
replied the inflexible patriot. ‘‘I will give no 
parole, so help me God.’’ And the petty tyrant 








did prepare it; and for forty-two weeks that 
patriot, almost threescore years of age, never saw 
the light of the blessed sun, but lay immured in 
the castle at St. Augustine. And Cornwallis, who 
succeeded Clinton in command in South Carolina, 
caused many a patriot in that State to be hanged 
and his family to be made houseless and utterly 
desolate by fire and plunder, for no other reason 
than because he preferred the service of his coun- 
try to that of his oppressors. 

These acts were but counterparts of the general 
feeling of the British in the North toward the 
American republicans during the old War for Inde- 
pendence, especially towards prisoners taken in the 
early stages of that war. 
horror are linked with the memory and the records 
of the cruelties practiced and the sufferings en- 
dured in the prisons and prison-ships of New 
York, in which thousands of captive patriots were, 
from time to time, incarcerated between the years 
1776 and 1781. The captives made in battles on 
the land were confined in foul jails in that city, 
and those who were taken on the sea (and some- 
times land soldiers, too) were kept for months in 
floating dungeons near that city, under circum- 
stances of indefensible cruelty. 

The American reader will remember that many 
prisoners were taken by the British in the battle 
near Brooklyn at the close of August, 1776, and 
at the surrender of Fort Washington, toward the 
upper end of New York or Manhattan Island, at 
the middle of November following. The prison- 
ers taken on these occasions were mostly confined 
in jails in New York provided for them. These 
captives numbered about four thousand. To these 
should be added full a thousand private citizens of 
New York, arrested by the British on suspicion or 
positive proof that they were active Whigs. At 
the close of 1776 at least five thousand republi- 
cans were in captivity in and near the city of New 
York. The only prisons proper in that city then 
were the ‘‘New Jail,’’ that stood in ‘* The 
Fields’’—the present City Hall Park—which, in 
altered form, is now the ‘‘ Hall of Records,’’ and 
the ‘‘ New Bridewell,’’ which stood between the 
present City Halland Broadway. The former was 
a small stone building, nearly square in form, 
three stories in height, with dormer windows pierc- 
ing the roof (making a half-story more’, and a 
cupola. These prisons were quite insufficient for 
the demand when the captives were brought in, 
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and three spacious sugar-houses then in the city, 
some of the Dissenting Churches, King’s (now 
Columbia) College building, and the New York 
Hospital, on Broadway between Duane and An- 
thony streets, then on the northern borders of the 
city, were all used as places of confinement. The 
disastrous effects of a great fire in the city, in Sep- 
tember, 1776, by which about five hundred build- 
ings were lajd in ashes; the demands of the British 
army for supplies; the indolent indifference of 
General Howe, the British chief, and the cruel 
conduct of the notorious Cunningham, the Pro- 
vost-Marshal, combined to produce intense suffer- 
ing among the prisoners. ; 
The most spacious buildings used for prisons 
were Van Cortlandt’s sugar-house, at the north- 
west corner of Trinity churchyard (corner of 
Thames and Lumber streets) ; Livingstone’s (the 
oldest in the city), on Liberty street, near the Mid- 
dle Dutch Church (lately the City Post-office), 
and Rhinelander’s, corner of William and Duane 
streets, and running through to Rose street. The 
last-named structure was an immense edifice of 
brick, and adjoining it was the spacious dwelling of 
Rhinelander, the proprietor, built of the same ma- 
terials. These structures form the subject of the 
illustrations at the head of this paper. Of the 
three sugar-houses then used for prisoners, Rhine- 
lander’s was the last survivor. The latest business 
carried on in it was printer’s-ink making, by Mr. 
Lightbody. The others sooner gave way to more 
modern structures. That of Livingstone was de- 
molished in June, 1840, and its site occupied by 
stores Nos. 34 and 36 Liberty street; and Van 
Cortlandt’s went down in the summer of 1852. 
The North Dutch Church in William street, be- 
tween Fulton and Ann streets (demolished in 
1874), was made to inclose eight hundred prison- 
ers after taking out the pews and using them for 
fuel and placing a floor across from gallery to gal- 
lery. The handsome mahogany pulpit was care- 
fully removed, and sent to London, where it was 
placed in achapel. For about two months seve- 
ral hundred prisoners were huddled together in the 
Middle Dutch Church, in Nassau street, between 
Liberty and Cedar streets ; on their removal it was 
converted into a riding-school after taking out the 
pews. The ‘* Brick Church,’ that occupied the 
triangle at the junction of Beekman and Nassau 
streets and Park Row, was also used for a prison 
a short time; the Presbyterian church edifice in 
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Wall street ; that of the Scotch in Cedar street ; 
and the Friends’ Meeting-house in Liberty street, 
were converted into hospitals. The Huguenot 
(French) church edifice in Pine street, and a por- 
tion of Van Cortlandt’s sugar-house were used as 
magazines for ordnance ; and the old City Hall, 
corner of Wall and Nassau streets, was used by the 
main-guard of the city. All of these buildings 
have passed into history and disappeared, except- 
ing the Middle Dutch Church, until lately occu- 
pied as the City Post-office. 

The ‘* New Jail,’’ whose walls are those of the 
‘* Hall of Records,’’ was made a provost prison, 
where American officers and the most eminent 
Whigs were confined. Here was the theatre of 
Cunningham’s brutal treatment of prisoners who 
became victims of his spite. He was a burly, red- 
headed Irishman, about forty years of age, son of 
a trumpeter to the Blue Dragoons in the Dublin 
Barracks. His whole life had been spent in vicious 
practices. He came to New York in 1774, where 
the British officers found him breaking horses and 
teaching young people how to ride them. He 
seemed to be a fitting tool of oppression, and was 
made Provost-Marshal of the royal army when it 
took possession of New York in 1776. At the 
provost prison he was an autocratic tyrant of the 
meanest sort. On the right of the main entrance 
to the prison was his office, and opposite was that 
of Sergeant O’Keefe, another Irishman, who was 
his deputy in office and cruelty. The prisoners 
were formally introduced to Cunningham, when 
their names, ages and sizes were recorded. They 
were then confined in the gloomy cells or loath- 
some upper chambers, where the highest officials 
in captivity were so closely crowded together that 
when, at night, they lay down to sleep upon the 
hard plank floor, they could change their positions 
only by all turning over at one time at the utter- 
ance of the words, right—/deft. 

Cunningham would sit in his quarters drinking 
punch until his brain wa3 on fire, when he would 
be ready for his devilish work. He called the 
prisoners his ‘* dogs,’’ and would kick and drive 
them into their cells, which he called his ‘ ken- 
nels.’” He fed them on the coarsest food, which 
he received in exchange, at a profit, for better food 
furnished the prisoners by their friends. He 
would devour or destroy in their presence little 
delicacies—tokens of affection—which the pri- 
soners received, to gratify his cruel propensities ; 








and he would often kick over vessels of soup which 
benevolent persons had sent to the friendless pri- 
soners. For several months, gentlemen of educa- 
tion and fortune, who had lived in the enjoyment 
of the luxuries and refined pleasures of elegant 
social life, were doomed to a miserable existence 
there, which was embittered by the coarsest insults 
of an ignorant, drunken master (who tortured 
them with threats of hanging), or to a death 
caused by such treatment, the want of good food 
and fresh air, and innumerable other sufferings, 
the fruits of the neglect or, possibly, the com- 
mands of the British Commissary of Prisoners. 
The northwest chamber on the second floor of the 
prison was devoted to captive officers and civilians 
of highest official rank, and was called, in derision, 
‘* Congress Hall.’’ 

Still greater cruelties were practiced upon the 
less conspicuous prisoners, and many were hanged 
in the gloom of night without trial or known 
cause for the foul murder. During the whole time 
of the occupation of the city by the British a gal- 
lows stood upon the brow of a hill not far from 
the provost prison, on the northern side of what is 
now Chambers street. The execution of Ameri- 
can prisoners generally took place after midnight. 
The victims were accompanied to the gallows by 
Cunningham and O’Keefe, with a guard of eight 
men. This guard was previously sent to order the 
people living in the neighborhood to close their 
window shutters, and to put out their lights, for- 
bidding them, at the same time, to presume to 
look out of their windows and doors on pain of 
death, after which the victims were gagged and 
conducted to the gibbet, hanged without mercy, 
and buried by a stout negro assistant of the execu- 
tioner. Cunningham was restrained from hang- 
ing several prisoners every night by women in the 
neighborhood who, pained by-their cries for 
mercy, made complaint to the commander-in- 
chief. After that Cunningham murdered his pri- 
soners with poison put in the flour given to the 
captives, and for a long time after their deaths he 
would cheat his King by drawing rations for them 
and selling them. When flesh and blood for the 
gallows were lacking, he would gratify his cruel 
nature by suspending the effigies of patriots on the 
gibbet. For a long time a portrait of John Han- 
cock was seen dangling from the horrid beam. The 
monster was finally hanged in the summer of 1791 
for forgery, in England, and in his dying confes- 
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sion he said: ‘‘ I shudder to think of the murders 
I have been accessory to, both with and without 
orders from the government, especially while in 
New York, during which time there were more 
than two thousand prisoners starved in the different 
churches by stopping their rations, which I sold, 
There were also two hundred and seventy-five 
American prisoners and obnoxious persons exe- 
cuted, out of all which number there were only 
about one dozen public executions, which chiefly 
consisted of British and Hessian deserters.’’ With 
a perfect knowledge of the cruelty of Cunningham 
and the neglect (or something worse) of the 
British officials in charge of the American prisoners, 
Hugh Gaine, a time-serving publisher, and pro- 
fessedly a zealous patriot six months before, in- 
sulted truth and honesty by saying in his news- 
paper: ‘* ‘There are now five thousand prisoners in 
town, many of them half-naked. Congress, desert- 
ing the poor wretches, has sent them neither pro- 
visions nor clothing, nor paid attention to their 
distress, or that of their families. Their situation 
must have been doubly deplorable, dut for the hu- 
manity of the King’ s officers. ,Every possible atten- 
tion has been given, considering their great num- 
ber and necessary confinement, to alleviate their 
distress arising from guilt, sickness and poverty.’’ 

The sugar-house in Liberty street was the theatre 
of greatest suffering next to the provost prison. It 
was a dark stone building, five stories in height, 
with small deep windows like port-holes. Each 
story was divided into two compartments. A 
large barred door opened on Liberty street, and 
from another, on the southeast side, a stairway 
led to the cellars, which were used as dungeons. 
Around the whole building was a passage four feet 
wide, and there, day and night, British and Hes- 
sian sentinels patrolled. Into this jail the healthy 
and the sick, the black and the white, were indis- 
criminately thrust ; and there, during the summer 
of 1777, a great many died from want of fresh air, 
exercise and cleanliness. William Dunlap, the 
artist, who was a lad at the time, and an eye-wit- 
ness, wrote as follows: ‘‘In the suffocating heat 
of summer I saw every aperture of those strong 
walls filled with human heads, face above face, 
seeking a portion of the external air.’’ In July a 
jail-fever broke out, and great numbers died. 
While it prevailed, the prisoners were brought out 
in companies of twenty to breathe the fresh air for 
half an hour, while those within, divided into par- 
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ties of six, alternately enjoyed the privilege of 
standing at the windows ten minutes at a time. 
They had no seats, and their beds of straw, re- 
newed at long intervals, were filled with vermin. 
They were daily tempted with offers of liberty if 
they would enter the military service of the King, 
their oppressor, but to their honor it is known that 
very few yielded their principles even while endur- 
ing the most exquisite sufferings. They preferred 
to leave their bodies among the dead carried out 
each day. Hundreds left there brief records upon 
the walls and beams of the prison, in the form of 
the initials of theirnames. Many of these records 
remained until the building was demolished, more 
than sixty years afterwards, when many canes were 
made from itstimbers. David Barker, a merchant 
of New York, offered, through a city newspaper, 
in 1851, one of these canes to a proven survivor 
of the sugar-house prisoners. Several applied for 
it. It was awarded to Levi Hanford, of Walton, 
Delaware County, who lived until November, 1854. 
He was confined in the sugar-house seventeen 
months. 

The story of the sufferings of the prisoners in the 
other sugar-houses in New York is but a repetition 
of the tale of woe which the inmates of Living- 
stone’s, in Liberty street, related. Equally great 
were the hardships endured in Van Cortlandt’s and 
Rhinelander’s sugar-houses; and still greater were 
ihe cruelties of British subordinates and the suffer- 
ings of the captives of the prison-ships moored at 
New York. These were prepared for the confine- 
ment of captive seamen, yet some soldiers were im- 
prisoned in them. The first vessels used for this pur- 
pose were transports in which cattle and stores had 
been brought across the Atlantic Ocean in 1776. 
These at first lay in Gravesend Bay, at the western 
end of Long Island, to which the prisoners taken 
in the battle on Long Island (near Brooklyn) were 
confined. When the British took possession of 
New York City these captives were transferred to 
the prisons there, and the transports were anchored 
in the Hudson and East Rivers. Afterwards the 
hulks of decaying ships were moored in Wallabout 
Bay, where the Brooklyn Navy Yard now is, a 
sheltered estuary on the Long islandshore. There 
in succession were the hulks of the Whitby, Good 
Hope, Scorpion, Prince of Wales, Falmouth, 
Hunter, Stromboli, and half a dozen of less note, 
and contained hundreds of American prisoners 
taken on the high seas. There the suffering of 
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the captives was intense, for cruelty exercised by 
subordinates held high festival. I have before me 
a picture by Robert Fulton, entitled ‘Cruelty 
Presiding over the Prison-Ships.”’ 
represented by a muscular feminine figure with 
wings, with savage face and knit brow, leaning her 
chin upon a tightly-clenched fist, and with the 
other hand holding an open book resting upon her 
knee. She is nearly covered with a blood-red 
garment, and is hovering upon a cloud that ob- 
scures the sunlight behind, over the prison-ship, 
from the grated decks of which skinny hands and 
arms, in the attitude of imploring mercy, are ob- 
truding, and upturned faces expressive of despair 
are dimly seen below. By the side of a brass can- 
non lies a dead figure, while the face of Cruelty 
remains inflexible in the horrid presence. This is 
one of the pictures designed by the great inventor 
to illustrate Joel Barlow’s ‘* Columbiad,’’ and was 
suggested by the following lines in that poem: 
“ Cold-blooded Cruelty! first fiend of hell! 

Ah, think no more with savage hordes to dwell; 

Quit the Caribbean tribes who eat their slain; 

Fly that grim gang, the Inquisitors of Spain; 

Boast not thy deeds in Moloch’s shrines of old, 

Leave Barbary’s pirates to their blood-bought gold ; 

Let Holland steal her victims, force them o’er 

To toils and death on Java’s morbid shore ; 

Some cloak, some color, all these crimes may plead— 

’Tis avarice, passion, biind religion’s deed ; 

But Britons here, in this fraternal broil, 

Grave, cool, deliberate, in thy service toil. 

Come then, curs’d goddess, where thy vot’ries reign, 

Inhale their incense from the land and main; 

Come to New York, their conq’ring arms to greet; 

Brood o’er their camp, and breathe along their fleet 

See the black Prison-Ship’s expanding womb 

Impacted thousands, quick and dead, entomb.” 


In the year 1780, the Jersey, originally a 64-gun 
ship which, because of unfitness for sea service 
had been dismantled in 1776, was placed in Walla- 
bout Bay, and used there asa prison-ship until the 


close of the war. The name of that vessel became 
infamous as a synonym of cruelty and savageism. 
Her companions were the Stromboli, Hunter and 
Scorpion, then used as hospitals, and were anchored 
in the Hudson near Paulus’s Hook, now Jersey 
City. In the Jersey large numbers of captives 
were confined at the same time—often more than 
a thousand—and their sufferings were terrible. 
Her crew consisted of a captain, two mates, cook, 
steward, and a dozen sailors. She had also a 
guard of veteran invalid marines, and about thirty 
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soldiers drafted from British and Hessian regi- 
ments. These were the jailors of the American 
captives, and were the instruments of great cruelty. 
Foul air, filth, unwholesome food and despondency 
soon produced malignant diseases. Small-pox, dys- 
entery and prison fever were the most prevalent 
maladies. Good nurses and skillful medical at- 
tendants were wanting, and the captives died by 
scores. The cheering voice of human sympathy 
seldom reached the ears of the victims, and despair 
was the handmaid of contagion in doing its horrid 
work. No systematic efforts were made for their 
relief ; and as these diseases were contagious, no 
one visited the hulks to bestow a cheering word or 
smile upon the sufferers. The prison was called 
Hell, and upon it might have been appropriately 
written, ‘‘Whioever enters here must leave hope 
behind.’’ When the captured crews of American 
privateers were no longer considered prisoners of 
war by the British, the number of victims in the 
Jersey fearfully increased, and the Congress had 
no adequate supply of captives to offer in exchange. 
Policy, always heartless, forbade the exchange of 
healthy British prisoners for emaciated Americans, 
and month after month hapless captives suffered 
and died. 

On the Jersey, the name and character of each 
prisoner were put on record, when he first came 
on board. He wasthen placed in the hold, some- 
times with a thousand other captives, a large por- 
tion of them covered with filthy rags which were 
often swarming with vermin. Jn messes of six, 
they received their daily food every morning, 
which generally consisted of mouldy biscuits filled 
with worms, damaged peas, condemned beef and 
pork, sour flour and meal, rancid butter, sometimes 
a little filthy suet, but never any vegetables—a 
diet calculated to produce disease rather than to 
sustain life. Their meat was boiled in a large cop- 
per kettle. Those who had a little money and 
managed to escape robbery by the British under- 
lings, sometimes purchased bread, sugar and other 
bits of good food from Dame Grenet, a corpulent 
old woman who lived near the Wallabout and 
came along side of the Jersey every morning, in a 
boat rowed by two boys. At length the small-pox 
killed the Dame, and her death was a great priva- 
tion to the captives. 

Every morning the prisoners were required to 
bring up their bedding to be aired, and, after 
washing the decks, they were allowed to remain 








above until sunset, when they were ordered below 
with horrid oaths and imprecations, and the sav- 
age cry, ‘* Down, rebels, down!’’ ‘The hatches 
were then closed, and the captives lay down in the 
putrid air in serried ranks, to sleep, if possible, but 
more likely to suffer in the stifling heat, and from 
the moaning of the sick and the grcans of the dy- 
ing. Each morning the harsh order went below, 
‘* Rebels, turn out your dead!’’ These were 
picked out from the living, and each was served 
in a blanket, if he had one, and was then conveyed 
in a boat to the shore by his companions, under a 
guard, and there hastily buried in the light soil. 
Of this sad ceremony, Philip Freneau, the ‘‘ poet 
of the Revolution,’’ wrote: 

‘ By feeble hands their shallow graves were made; 

No stone memorial o’er their corpses laid. 
In barren sands, and far from home they lie; 
No friend to shed a tear when passing by.” 

So shallow were the graves of the dead from the 
Jersey that while contributions were yet made to 
this strange cemetery, the action of the waves and 
the drifting of locse sand often exposed the bones 
of those previously buried. And year after year 
this revolting spectacle was seen for a long time 
after the war was closed. In 1803 Dr. Samuel 
Mitchell, of New York, caused a petition to be 
sent to Congress from the Tammany Society of 
that city, praying the national legislature to cause 
a tomb to be erected for the reception of the bones 
of these martyrs. The prayer of the petitioners 
was not granted. The Tammany Society persevered 
in efforts to obtain a tomb, and in 1808 one was 
erected on the southwestern verge of the Navy Yard. 
A grand funeral procession appeared there, and in 
the presence of at least fifteen thousand citizens of 
New York and Brooklyn, thirteen immense coffins, 
filled with the remains of the prisoners, brought 
from the shores of the Wallabout, were placed in 
the tomb. A few years ago the vestry of Trinity 
Church, New York, caused an elegant freestone 


those Martyrs—‘‘ surnamed demigods.”’ 


Many thrilling stories have been told of attempts | 


of the prisoners to escape from the Jersey, which 
were sometimes successful. One of them was re- 
lated to me at White Plains. A young man named 
Faulkner and a young Irishman known only as 
‘*Kilkenny,’’ residing in that town, were fellow- 
prisoners in the Jersey. They laid a plan for 
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crossing together, at midnight, when their guards 
might be asleep. On the day before the night 
appointed for the attempt, Kilkenny was taken 
very sick with the small-pox. Faulkner succeeded 
in dropping into the water unobserved, swimming 
to the land, and escaping up the shore of Long 
Island Sound, by hiding by day and traveling at 
night. He crossed the Sound in a boat, and 
reached his home in safety. Nothing was heard 
of Kilkenny, and it was supposed he had perished 
in the Jersey. 

Faulkner became a leading Methodist clergyman 
at White Plains. One warm Sabbath afternoon, 
forty years after his escape from the Jersey, there 
was a prayer-meeting at his house, whose entrance 
was an old-fashioned double door. The upper one 
was open; the lower one was closed. While the 
services were going on, a rough-looking, gray- 


, haired old man leaned upon the closed door, and 


looked into the room. Mr. Faulkner went to him 
and inquired hiserrand. ‘‘ Does — Faulkner live 
here ?’’ he inquired. ‘‘ Hedoes,’’ answered Faulk- 
ner, and invited him to a seat. There he sat 
moodily, when the minister, who was conducting 
the prayer-meeting, went to the stranger and asked 
him about the state of his mind—whether he ‘‘ had 
religion.”’ ‘ Religion !’’ said the old man ; ‘‘ what 
is that?’’ Its nature was explained to him—that 
it would cause one to forgive his enemies. ‘‘ For- 
give the Tories of the Revolution?” said the 
stranger, inquiringly. ‘+ Yes, everybody,’’ said 
the preacher. ‘I'll be damned if I do,’’ re- 
sponded the old man, vehemently; and leaving 
his seat, stalked out of the door. The stranger 
was Kilkenny. He recovered from his sickness, 
and was finally set at liberty in a Southern port. 
Joshua Loring, the Commissary of Prisoners in 
New York, was detested with a bitterness of feel- 
ing by some more intense than that felt toward 
Cunningham. Colonel Ethan Allen, who, on being 


| sent back from England a prisoner, was confined 
monument to be erected in the corner of that | 


churchyard near Broadway, to the memory of | 


in the provost jail in New York, said of Loring, in 
his narrative of his captivity: ‘‘ He is the most 
mean-spirited, cowardly, deceitful and destructive 
animal in God’s creation below; and legions of 
infernal devils, with all their tremendous horrors, 
are impatiently ready to receive Howe and him, 
with all their detestable accomplices, into the 
most exquisite agonies of hell-fire.”’ 

Allen felt very wrathy toward Rivington, the 
‘* King’s Printer,’’ in New York, who had ridi- 
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THE JERSEY 


culed and lied about him without stint in his news- 
paper. Allen declared that when he should be 


released from the Provost prison, he would ‘lick 
that rascal, Rivington ;’’ and accordingly, on the 


day of his release, he started for the office of the | 


editor to execute histhreat. Rivington was in his 


room in a second story, when his clerk announced | 


the presence of the colonel in the bookstore below. 
Rivington had already been informed of his ap- 


proach, and seating himself behind his table and | 


a bottle of Madeira wine, said, ‘‘ Show him up, 
and if such Madeira as this cannot mollify him, he 


must be harder than adamant.’’ There was a 


fearful moment of suspense, when the editor | 


heard Allen’s long sword clanking on the stairs, 
at every step. 
name James Rivington ?”’ he asked, in a solemn 


and slow tone. ‘‘It is sir,’’ said Rivington in 


1 ExpLanation.—r1. The flag-staff, used only for signals; 2, A canyas 
or awning tent, used by the guards in warm weather; 3, The quarter 
deck, with its barricades about ten feet high, with a door and loop holes 


on each side; 4. The ship’s officers’ cabin, under the quarter deck; 5. | 


Accommodation ‘adder, for the use of the ship’s officers; 6, The steer- 
age, occupied by the sailors belonging te the ship: 7. The cook’s room, 
for the ship’s crew and guards; 8, The sutler’s room, where articles 
were sold to the prisoners, and delivered to them through an opening in 
the bulk head ; 9. The upper deck and Spar deck, where prisoners were 
occasionally allowed to walk ; 10, The gangway ladder for the prisoners ; 
11. The derrick, for taking in water, etc. ; 12. The galley, or great cop- 
per, under the forecastle, where the provisions were cooked for the pris- 
oners ; 13. The gun room, occupied by prisoners who were officers ; 14, 


15. Hatchways to the prison; 16. Foot of the gang-plank; 17, 18. Be- | 


tween decks, where the prisoners were confined at night~ 19, The bow- 
sprit; 20, Chain cables, 


The Colonel stalked in. ‘Is your | 


PRISON SHIP.! 


| his blandest manner, ‘‘ and no man can be more 

happy than I am to see Colonel Ethan Allen.” 

‘* Sir, I have come,’’ Allen began, when Riving- 
_ton broke in, ‘* Not another word, my dear Colo- 
nel, until you have taken a seat and a glass of old 
Madeira.”’ ‘‘ But, sir, I don’t think it proper’’— 
he began again, in the same solemn manner, when 
| Rivington again interrupted him with—‘‘ Not an- 
other word, Colonel. Taste the wine; I have 
had it in glass for ten years, Old wine, you 
know, unless it is originally sound, never improves 
by age.’’ He took the glass, swallowed the wine, 
smacked his lips, and shaking his head approv- 
ingly, again said, solemnly, ‘‘ Sir, I come’’—when 
Rivington again broke in—‘‘ Not another word 
| until you have taken another glass, and then, my 
| dear Colonel, we will talk of old affairs, and I 
| have some droll events to detail.’’ They finished 

two bottles of Maderia, and parted as good friends 
| as if they had never cause to be otherwise. 


Remarks.—Dr. Lossing, in the foregoing paper, 
speaks at some length of the Jersey Prison Ship, 
and we have taken the liberty of irserting on this 
page an illustration which we believe will add to 
the interest of what the Doctor says, notwithstand- 

| ing the fact that the engraving has appeared in 
| the American Historical Record. 
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HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES OF THE PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 


By Henry M. VALLETTE, 
Chief Clerk in the Department of Steam Engineering in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE NAvy YarD.! 


History informs us that, under the kindly aus- 
pices of her most gracious Majesty, Queen Chris- 
tina, a Swedish Colony arrived in the Delaware as 
early as 1636 or 1637, and pitching their tents | 
upon the western bank of the river (embracing | 
the locality of the Philadelphia Navy Yard), gave 
the name of ‘* Wicacoe’’ to the settlement. 

Some time after this they obtained from the 
Indians a grant of land extending from Cape Hen- 
lopen on the south all the way to the “ Falls’’ of 





the river, at Trenton, New Jersey. The document 


1 Having nothing to guide us in regard tothe appearance | 
of the original gateway, and feeling absolutely assured that | 
a gateway is the most appropriate illustration for an opening | 
chapter, we present above a faithful sketch of the entrance 
as it now appears—November, 1875. | 


setting forth the particulars of this grant was drawn 
up in due form, the sons of the forest appending 
their primitive marks thereto; it was then for- 
warded to Sweden, where it is said to be still pre- 
served among other valuable archives at Stock- 
holm. 

The Dutch having previously settled upon the 
eastern bank of the river, and some jealousy mani- 
festing itself, the Swedes, by way of precaution, 
imitated their near neighbors by building a fort 
upon the spot now occupied by the Navy Yard, 
near the centre of which there still remains, under 
ground, a walled excavation which, no doubt, 
served them as a magazine, or a place of tempo- 
rary shelter. This is the only remaining evidence 
of their occupation of this particular locality. 
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Previous to the Government’s purchasing this 
land for the purpose of establishing a Navy Yard, 
vessels-of-war were constructed at what was then 
called the ‘* United States Ship Yard,’’ the site 
of which is fixed by old residents of the neigh- 
borhood as a little north of Prime street, and 
very near the spot upon which the grain elevator, 
belonging to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
now stands. 

In a daily journal kept by Joshua Humphreys, 
‘*Naval Constructor,’’? appear many curious and 
spirited items. The first, dated October 23d, 
1794, records the fact that six gallons of rum 
were supplied for the use of the men in the 
mould-loft and yard ; similar expenditures of the 
‘‘ardent’’ occurring on the 3d and 17th of the 
following month. 

The fact that on the 22d of December another 
invoice of six gallons of rum was received, proves 
that ship-building, in those days, was quite con- 
ducive to thirst; and although they had ‘ water, 
water all around,’’ they refrained from indulging 
in that animalcule-teeming beverage. There evi- 
dently was a ‘‘total abstinence’’ from the use of 
river water, for on the 28th of the same month it 
appears that one Francis Tench furnished one 
hundred and sixteen gallons of rum, for further 
consumption at the Yard. 

April 2d, 1795, a quantity of white pine boards 
were purchased from a certain Colonel Lowry, for 
the purpose of erecting a fence around the ‘‘ Ship 
Yard,’’ and on the gth our friend ‘* Tench’’ sup- 
plied another hogshead of rum, from which, on 
the same day, was issued to ‘Isaac and William 
Parker’’ three gallons and one pint. In justice to 
‘‘Tsaac and William Parker,’’ it is fair to pre- 
sume that they did not absorb the whole of this 
‘* grog’’ themselves, but generously distributed it, 
share and share alike, among their thirsty co- 
laborers. 

About this time a lot of live-oak knees were 
received per schooner Dispatch from New York, 
‘¢to be used in the frigate Continental,’’ after- 
wards known as the Guerriere. There was but 
little variation in the receipts and expenditures 
until December 8th, when a cargo of live-oak 
arrived from the Island of St. Simonds, Georgia, 
in the brig Schuylkill, Captain Knox. This timber 
was used in the construction of the frigate United 
States, she being the same man-of-war put in com- 
mission after the organization of the Government, 











and commanded by Commodore John Barry,’ of 
naval renown. It is said that General Washington 
evinced a lively interest in the building of this 
vessel, and on several occasions personally in- 
spected her construction. 

In alluding to this ship, Watson, in his ‘* An- 
nals,’’ remarks: ‘‘ As Philadelphians, we are en- 
titled to the peculiar distinction of forming the 
fastest sailing vessel in the world, viz., the frigate 
United States, built by Colonel Humphreys. With 
such a model we might have gone on to perfection 
in the art of ship construction; but our navy rulers 
have strangely retrograded, until we now have 
scarcely a good sailer to boast of. The United 
States frigate has outrun the fastest Baltimore clip- 
pers two miles an hour, when running nine and 
ten knots, but the frigate wanted ten feet more of 
beam to have been perfect.’’ 

From April, 1795, to September, 1796, the 
entries in the ‘‘ Humphrey’s journal’’ are of a ste- 
reotyped character, consisting of charges for tim- 
ber and other materials used in the construction 
of the frigate, and among the other duzdding 
materials the item rum occurs quite frequently, 
wherein the name of Montgomery & Co. appears 
as furnishers of an article of ‘‘secund proof.’’ 
Whether this was superior to the stimulant fur- 
nished by Tench we have no data upon which to 
base an opinion; but certain it is that, pending 
the completion of the vessel, there was a sufficient 
quantity furnished by the two parties named almost 
to float the ship. 

On the gth of September, 1796, a lot of live- 
oak timber was sent from the Yard per schooner 
Hannah to Boston, to be used upon the frigate 
Constitution (Old Ironsides), then in course of 
construction at that port. 

Up to the year 1750 ‘‘ white oak’’ was the wood 


1 It is said that to Commodore Barry the credit is due of 
having induced the late Commodore Stewart to change the 
quarter-deck of a merchant ship to a man-of-war, Captain 
Patrick Hays, of the merchant service, having recommended 
him as a suitable person for one of his Lieutenants. And it 
is historically recorded that Stephen Decatur was, when a 
young man, sent by his employers, Messrs. Gurney & Smith 
(Philadelphia merchants, and Agents for the Naval Commis- 
sioners), into New Jersey to superintend getting out the 
keel pieces of the frigate United States; and that to Com- 
modore Barry was he indebted for his warrant as Midship- 
man in our Naval service, the frigate named being the first 


government ship on which these two heroes, Decatur and 
Stewart, sailed, 
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principally used in naval construction, ‘‘ chestnut” | 


also being found serviceable in some portions of 
the frames of vessels; but during the year men- 
tioned a craft called the Live Oak arrived at 
Charleston, South Carolina, that was built entirely 
of the valuable timber after which she was named 
—then discovered to be one of the best materials 
for naval architecture known. The vessel named 


used. 

April 7th, 1797, there is an entry giving a list 
of ‘remains of stores’’ (such as timber, iron, 
hardware, and an infinite variety of other articles 


appertaining to ship-building) turned over on that | 


day to the.‘‘ Secretary of War.'’ About this time 
large quantities of oakum were received from the 
‘Prison Factory.’’ 

In September, 1798, the title ‘* United States 
Ship Yard’’ was changed to ‘‘ Naval Yard.’’ Pre- 
vious to this year, large quantities of ship timber 
had been deposited at Fort Mifflin, where Josiah 
Fox, ‘‘ Naval Officer,”’ had his office, and this 
timber was not entered upon the Naval Construct- 
or’s books until July, 1798. 

The following-named vessels were chartered for 
the purpose of transporting timber from the forests 
of Georgia to the Yard: brigantine Betsey, ship 
Henrietta, schooner Commerce, brig Morning Star, 
and ship Wilson; a portion of this timber being 
used for wharf repairs, and the balance “left at 
Fort Mifflin.’ 

From the last-mentioned date forward the re- 
ceipts upon the ‘‘journal’’ embrace a large variety 
of articles, nearly all of which were consigned to 
the Construction department, and are generally 
mentioned as being delivered to Joshua Hum- 
phreys, Naval Constructor, although the records 
show some evidence that Captain Alexander Mur- 
ray was then in command of the station, and re- 
mained in command until 1821, during which 
year he died. 

The greater part of the ship-smithing work. for 
the earlier vessels-of-war built at the Yard for the 
Government, was done by a person named Myers, 
whose primitive forges blazed brightly, and whose 
ponderous anvils rang a merry tune from early 
morn till long after nightfall, within the walls of 
his busy shop at the northwest corner of Christian 
and Swanson streets. 

According to the ‘‘journal,’’ the building of the 
seventy-four gun-ship Franklin was commenced 





June 11th, 1800; and as, by another authority, 
we are informed that ‘‘ this vessel was the first one 
launched from the Government Yard’’—if this 
be correct, the keel must have been laid on the 
site of the present Yard before the purchases of 
the land were made, they not being consummated 
until the year 1801, as during the month of Janu- 


| ary of that year the subject of the purchase of 
was believed to be the first in which the wood was | 


land for the Navy Yard was being agitated by the 
citizens. 

A brace of worthies—‘‘ Messrs. Twiner & 
Thompson’’—were paid $17.50 for expenses in- 
curred by them on a visit to a certain locality 
bearing the euphonious title of ‘*Galop Gut,”’ 
whither they had been sent to inspect plank for 
the Franklin ; $49 was paid to a certain Nathaniel 
Hutton to go ‘‘ out into the country’’ searching 
for keel pieces for the same vessel. 

The project of establishing a Navy Yard met 
the warm approbation of the residents of the 
District of Southwark, and in order to secure its 
success the vacation of certain streets which would 
intersect the Yard and cut it up into sections, was 
deemed necessary, and numerous petitions were 
presented to the Legislature, then sitting at Lan- 
caster, asking that the streets which would inter- 
fere might be declared vacant. 

The following is a verbatim copy of an entry 
made in the journal about that time : 

Paid John Hunter for expenses attending the Legislature 
at Lancaster to show the propriety of suspending the opening 
of the streets which intersect the intended scite of a Navy 
Yard, viz. : 

To Stage to Lancaster ° 

Expenses on the road . 

Mathias Slough’s bill in Lancaster 
Do. Do. Do. 

Sundrie expenses in Lancaster 

Expense on the road coming home 


£1.10s.0d. 
0. 9.4% 
5-19. 6 


Os O11 
1. 2. 6 


0. 9. 4% 
£9.11. 8 

In February, 1801, the sum of $15.95 was paid 
to Joshua Humphreys for ‘‘ expenses before the 
State Legislature in opposing the opening of the 
streets intersecting the site of the Yard.” 

Although some remonstrances were presented to 
both Houses, yet a favorable report was made by 
the House committee, and in the Senate the bill 
vacating the streets passed by a handsome ma- 
jority. Notwithstanding this, through the influ- 
ence of a Mr. Penrose, a member from the District 
of Southwark, its passage in the House was pre- 
vented. The conduct of their Representative in- 
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censed the residents of the District, and it was 
publicly denounced at a meeting of citizens held 
at Commissioners’ Hall, of which Robert McMul- 
lin was chairman, and Joseph Huddle, Jr., secre- 
tary. This assemblage, among others, adopted 
the following resolution : 

** Resolved, That the remote, partial and doubt- 
ful benefits which might be derived from the 
opening of Swanson street, or any other street 
which interferes with the site proposed for the 
Navy Yard, are not to be placed in competition 
with the immediate, general and certain benefits 
of an establishment which would give encourage- 
ment and employment to almost every class of 
mechanics and laborers; would increase the circu- 
lation of industry and money in the district, as 
well as its progress in population and improve- 
ment ; that benefits so essential demand the aid 
of our Representatives in the Legislature to insure 
them ; and that those more immediately represent- 
ing this district are peculiarly bound to promote 
its local interests by codperating in the Legislature 
with the unanimous voice of their constituents in 
favor of vacating all the streets which interfere 
with the site proposed for the Navy Yard.’’ 

The foregoing Resolution, intended to be 
‘*highly denunciatory’’ in tone, would to-day 
probably be considered by our ‘‘spread-eagle’’ 
orators as rather tame in expression ; it had, how- 
ever, the desired effect, for all opposition ceased, 
and the establishment of the Yard became a fixed 
fact. 

Jared Ingersoll, Esq., at that time well known 
to be Philadelphia’s most famous lawyer, was em- 
ployed to investigate the various titles of land 
which had been offered for sale to the Govern- 
ment, and finding them correct, the conveyancing 
firm, Messrs. Bonsall & Shoemaker, were selected 
to draw up the necessary deeds and have the same 
recorded. 

The expenses for these services were as follows: 


Examining titles $16.00 
20.00 


6.33 


Drawing up Deeds 
Recording ditto 


$42.33 
Such modest fees in this year of grace would no 
doubt startle and amaze the legal and convey- 
ancing fraternities, yet there be people, silly 
enough, forsooth, to sigh for the ‘‘ good old 
times.”’ 








On the 21st February, 1801, was purchased a 
** piece or parcel of land’’ from William and John 
Allen, of the County of Hunterdon and State of 
New Jersey, beginning at the south side of Prime 
street, formerly called Weccacoe Lane, in the 
District of Southwark (once called Wiccacoe), and 
on a part whereof the old ‘* Association Battery’’ 
formerly stood, containing on Front street nine 
perches four and a half feet, andto the Delaware 
River forty-six perches, for which the sum of 
twelve thousand dollars was paid. For the adjoin- 
ing land on the south, belonging to Anthony 
Morris and wife, containing on Front street four- 
teen perches and ten feet, and to the River Dela- 
ware six hundred and seventy-six feet, the sum of 
fourteen thousand dollars was paid, and for the 
next adjoining piece of land on the south, belong- 
ing to Luke Morris and wife, ‘‘ formerly of New 
Jersey, but now of Philadelphia,’’ containing nine 
perches and seven inches on Front street, and 
forty perches in length to the River Delaware, the 
sum of eleven thousand dollars was paid, making 
a total of thirty-seven thousand dollars for the 
entire purchase; the whole forming a front of 
about five hundred and forty-six feet, to which a 
further addition on the south end was subsequently 
made. In the deeds appear the names of John 
and Elizabeth Martin, former owners, and of 


George Fitzwater as owner of adjoining land. 


The purchase of this property—it was a matter 
of complaint afterwards by the opposition party— 
was made without any authority of law. All the 
land, however, in the United States that was pur- 
chased for the purpose of establishing Navy Yards, 
was bought about the same period, and without any 
appropriation by Congress, the entire cost of the 
various Yards at that time being $199,030.92, and 
paid for out of moneys that had originally been 
appropriated for building vessels of war (seventy- 
fours), the Secretary alleging that it was impossible 
to build ships without Navy Yards. 

The ‘* Pay Roll’’ of employés at the Yard for 
one week during the month of March of this year 
(1801) amounted to only thirty-nine dollars. At 
this date, when the various departments are run- 
ning at their full capacity, it would take almost as 
many thousands for the same length of time. 

On the 24th of April Messrs. Williamson & 
Flickwir received two hundred and eighty-four 
dollars for removing to the Yard counting- and 
storehouses, and for fitting up and repairing the 
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same; and on the first day of May were commenced 
the repairs on the frigate Constellation. May 
20th, loaned Stephen Girard a quantity of live-oak 
timber, belonging to the Government, to be used 
in constructing a vessel building for him by Isaac 
White. 

During the month of June the pay roll of car- 
penters and laborers amounted to six hundred and 
three dollars. At this time the seventy-four-gun 
ship Franklin was building and the frigate Con- 
stellation undergoing repairs. Benjamin Hutton, 
Jr., was employed as Timber Inspector at a salary 
of $80 per month, and Thomas Hutton and James 
Owner Assistant Inspectors at $75 each per month. 
Laborers’ wages ranged from one dollar to one 
dollar and a half per day, and about the same 
price for teams—horse, cart and driver—and the 
apparently important article, rum, was furnished 
at $1.27 per gallon. 

From this period to 1813 the records of the 
Yard appear to have been lost—were, perhaps, 
burnt in the fire that occurred in the building 
where they were stored in September, 1863. 

Very slow, evidently, was the progress made in 
getting the Yard into good working condition, as 
they did not commence building the blacksmith 
shop until June, 1813, when William Myers was 
made a Master Blacksmith. He was a son of the 
mechanic who had for so many years done the 
smith work for the Government. 

In the month of September of this year George 
Pearson and Alexander Steel were employed to 
survey and run the lines of Federal and Swanson 
streets, receiving six dollars for their services. At 
this time George Harrison was Navy Agent, and 
paid Nathan Hutton eigity dollars to defray his 
expenses to and from New York, whi.her-he had 
been sent to select live-oak timber. And now, 
too, ‘‘ achange came o’er the spirit of their dram,”’ 
for instead of rum, apple whisky, at the more 
reasonable rate of ninety-five cents a gallon, was 
furnished to the men. Whether or not they re- 
belled against the innovation of substituting ‘‘Jer- 
sey lightning’’ in lieu of ‘‘ old rye’? we cannot 
say, having no data upon the subject. 

The Messrs. Williamson & Flickwir, before re- 
ferred to, were celebrated house-carpenters at that 
day, and were employed by the Government in 
erecting the first buildings in the Yard. Among 
many other receipts on file the following will 
show the form of certificate then required : 
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November 2.4 1813. 


The Navy Yard 
To Wiiiiamson & FLICKWIR, Dr. 

The subscriber hath measured and valued the Carpenter 
work done by Williamson and Flickwir for the United 
States at the Stores and mould loft at the Navy Yard in 
Southwark, Philadelphia, being a frame twenty five feet one 
inch in length by forty feet wide and two stories hich, finds 
the same worth Fifteen huncred and thirty five dollars and 
fifty three cents standard price of the Carpenters Company of 
Philadelphia. ‘ 


(Signed) ALEXANDER STEEL. 


An entry dated January 10, 1814, shows that 
the fare by stage to New Brunswick, ‘‘ in the Jer- 
seys’’ (whither had been sent an employé in 
search of timber), was $4.50. On the same day 
was completed the ‘‘Compting House for the 
Purser and others, containing two apartments, the 
whole being twenty-two feet long by fifteen feet 
wide, ten feet three inches hip to the eve, a Piazza 
in front with a high roof; Also a Book case and 
two writing desks, costing in all Three hundred 
and sixteen dollars and eighty cents—standard 
price of the Carpenters Company.’’ Built by Wil- 
liamson & Flickwir, who, by the third day of 
February, also completed the building of a saw- 
shed, block-makers’ shed¢ stoves for steaming 
plank, and a chip house, at a cost of five hundred 
and fifty-one dollars and twenty-five cents. 

That the employés now discarded ‘‘ apple jack’’ 
and returned to their ‘‘ first love’’ is evident from 
the fact that the records show on the last men- 
tioned date ‘‘ there was supplied to the Yard one 
hogshead of whisky at $1.03 per gallon.’’ 

It will, perhaps, not be out of place to mention 
here that the famous frigate Guerriere—the first 
that had been put in the water on the seaboard by 
our Government—was launched on the 2oth day 
of June of this year, under the supervision of 
Naval Constructor Humphreys, at the shipyard of 
Joseph Grice in Kensington; and that on the same 
day, at Boston, the seventy-four-gun ship Inde- 
pendence was to have been launched, but she 
‘*stuck on the ways,’’ and did not get into the 
water until the 2oth of the following month. 

In December of this year thirteen hundred and 
sixty dollars was paid to the ‘‘ Managers of the 
Almshouse”’ for oakum received and used upon the 
seams of the seventy-four-gun ship Franklin. 

Receipts dated March 9, 1815, set forth that to 
Charles Wharton was paid the sum of fifty-four 
dollars and seventeen cents, for six and a half 
months’ use of two water lots in the District of 
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Southwark for a ‘‘timber pen ;’’ and for the use of 
one water lot, for the same purpose, belonging to 


Mary Sykes, twenty-seven dollars and eight cents | 


were paid, for the same length of time. Quite an 
amount of dry humor has been expended from 
time to time upon the subject of valuable (?) 
«water lots,’’ but in the cases just referred to they 
were evidently farmed out to some advantage. 

Oa Monday, August 25, 1815, at 3.15 o'clock 
P.M., was launched the seventy-four-gun ship 
Franklin, amid the loud huzzas of many citizens 
who were there to witness the event. For the 
benefit of the curious in such matters we give the 
following particulars: Original cost of the vessel, 


$438,149; she drew seventeen feet two inches aft, | 
thirteen feet six inches forward; the lower gun- | 


deck ports were eleven feet eight and a half inches 
above the surface of the water at the fourth port 
from abaft; and the fifth port from forward was 
thirteen feet four inches above the surface. 

A newspaper of the day, in speaking of the 


launch, says: ‘All the men employed at the | 


‘ Naval Yard’ were given a holiday in honor of the 
launching of the ‘ Franklin frigate,’ and as the 
noble craft glided into her ‘ native element’ they 
exhibited the wildest enthusiasm— 


“¢ They threw their caps 
As they would hang them on the horns o’ the moon, 
Shouting their emulation.’ ”’ 


Possibly, an undue participation in ‘‘ horns’’ of 
|a different character may have led to these ex- 
travagant demonstrations. 
The following is a brief summary of the career 
of the Franklin since that day. It was said that 
| her sailing qualities were best exhibited when she 
| was trimmed sixteen inches by the stern, and that 
she acquired a fair reputation during her first cruise 
| in the Mediterranean, where her model was much 
admired: Sailed from Philadelphia to New York, 
| October 14, 1817; from the latter port, as flag- 
ship of Commodore Stewart, she carried out Mr. 
Rush, our Minister to England, arriving at Ports- 
mouth December 16, 1817; thence to the Medi- 
terranean, and returned to New. York April 24, 
1820; sailed to the Pacific October 11, 1821, still 
as flagship of Commodore Stewart, and returned 
| to New York August 29, 1824; employed up to 
1843 as receiving ship at Boston; razeed at Ports- 
| mouth, New Hampshire, Navy Yard in 1853, and 
| is now the United States steamer Franklin, having 
| nothing of the original timber left in her composi- 
tion except a small portion of the keel. 
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By Morven M. Jones. 


DEAR SIR 


Mr Moylan a friend of mine informs me that | 
As 


he intends to enter into the American Army. 
he resided some years in this City and was much 


esteem’d here, I sincerely hope, he will be so happy 


as to recommend himself to your favour, which 
I am convinc’d, he will endeavour to deserve. 

I heartily wish you every kind of Happiness, 
and am, Sir Your Most Obedient Serv‘ 


PHILADELPHIA, Judy 26" 1775 
General Washington. 


fame of the man whose name stands at the head of 
this article: 

Mr. Moylan was born in Ireland in 1734, and 
| now at forty-one desired to place himself in the 
| line of usefulness for his adopted country. John 
| Dickinson, but two years the senior of the former, 

was now a man of rank and culture. He was born 
in Maryland, November 13, 1732; studied law in 
| Philadelphia and at the Temple in London, and 
| rose to distinction at the Philadelphia bar. In 
| 1764 he was elected to the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
| and soon acquired a wide reputation as a writer 
| upon the topics which attracted the attention of 
| thinking men throughout the British Empire. The 


Endorsed, in the well-known hand of heer |inherent rights of the people, and the powers of 
ington, ‘‘ From Jn°® Dickinson Esqr. 25" July | King and Parliament, were-questions which British 


1775" 


The above letter is the key to the life and | sideration. 


subjects had everywhere taken in hand for con- 
The natural impulses and the results 








of thought and study were in the direction of 
lengthening the cords which power had drawn 
around men, whether isolated or collected in 
societies. In 1765 Mr. Dickinson was a member 
of the Stamp Act Congress at New York. In 
1767 he wrote a series of political articles known 
as the ‘‘ Farmer’s Letters,’’ which exerted an in- 
fluence over the Thirteen Colonies, preparatory to 
the enunciation of broader truths ten years later. 
The next year these letters were republished by 
Dr. Franklin in London, and in 1769 were pub- 
lished at Paris, translated into French. In 1774 
Mr. Dickinson was chesen a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress from Pennsylvania, and at the 
time the above letter was written was a member 
of that body. 

Washington had arrived at Boston and taken 
command of the American army on the third day 
of the same month of July, and Boston now formed 
a central point towards which the world of Europe 
and America directed its gaze. Men ambitious of 
military fame, whether they were to become gene- 
rals or mere subalterns, or were to drop out into 
oblivion, were now attracted to Boston by the 
magnetism of the future, so dimly seen, yet big 
with the events from which sprung our nation. 

When Moylan received this letter of introduc- 
tion, Washington had been three weeks before 
Boston, studying and cohdensing his forces, and 
selecting the men from whom his future aides and 
generals were to be formed. Without the sharp 
ken of intuition, from such materials no man 
would have judged better. Many of those who 
had fought Louis and the Indians under two 
Georges were there to revive in others recollec- 
tions of bravery and military talents. The winter 
of 1775-76 was very mild at Boston, and about 
February 1, Colonel Moylan, while bombarding 
Boston, wrote from Roxbury: ‘‘ The bay is open. 
Everything thaws here except Old Put. He is 
still as hard as ever, crying out, ‘Powder! pow- 
der! ye gods, give me powder!’ ” Even then the 
hero of Crown Point, Fort Edward, and the wolf- 
den at ‘‘ Pumfret,’”” was known as ‘‘ Old Put,’’ for 
he first saw light in 1718. John Stark, ten years 
his junior, who had also ‘‘ fowt’’ French and In- 
dians on Lake Champlain, was also there; Seth 
Pomeroy, who had been a captain in 1744, and 
lieutenant-colonel in 1755, and William Prescott, 
who had been a captain in 1756, were also there, 
and host of others as officers and in the ranks who 
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had seen good service in the ‘last war’’ were 
there to teach the new men like Moylan, by.word 
and deed, the modes and realities of war. 

Hastening on, less than a month in the rear of 
Washington, he offered his services to the great 
leader, and March 5, 1776, he was selected by 
Washington to be one of his aides-de-camp, and 
on the 5th of June was appointed Commissary 
General, Like many brave soldiers, his tastes and 
talents were not fitted for the details of army bread 
and rum. In the spring of 1777 he was selected 
as Colonel for the Fourth Regiment of Continental 
Cavalry, Bland, Baylor and Sheldon commanding 
the other three. 

There is a bit of history connected with Shel- 
don’s regiment which will not particularly break 
the thread or harmony of this article if given here. 
Connecticut had placed in the field half a regiment 
(called a battalion) of horse and half a regiment 
of artillery, and New York had done the same. 
The two battalions of horse were consolidated, 
and thenceforth during the war known as Colonel 
Sheldon’s R giment of Connecticut Cavalry. The 
two battalions of artillery were consolidated, and 
to the end of the war known as Colonel John 
Lamb’s Regiment of New York Artillery. This 
transfer and adoption of troops created consider- 
able confusion in after years. Many a Connecticut 
man who served under Colonel Lamb was sur- 
prised, twenty or thirty years afterwards, to find 
himself the owner of five hundred acres of splendid 
land within fifty miles of Salt Point (Syracuse, 
New York), a bounty of New York to her Conti- 
nental soldiers. These two regiments left a splen- 
did record. Lamb’s cannon were heard at Quebec 
and Yorktown. 

Colonel Moylan was at Germantown October 4, 
1777, with Wayne in the expedition to Bull’s 
Ferry July 20, 1780, and in 1781 accompanied 
General Greene to the southward ; November 3, 
1783, he was made a Brigadier-General by brevet. 
He died at Philadelphia April 11, 811. In 1800 
he was chosen Vice-President of the Pennsylvania 
Society of the Cincinnati. 

John Dickinson, while in the old Congress, 
1774-76, wrote ‘‘ Essay on the Constitutional Power 
of Great Britain over the Colonies in America,”’ 
‘¢An Address to the Inhabitants of Quebec,’ 
‘¢ The Declaration to the Armies,’’ ‘* The Address 
to the States,’’ the two petitions to the king, and 
many other articles, which established his reputa- 
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tion as a strong and elegant writer. He opposed | 
the Declaration of Independence in July, 1776, 
believing the measure premature, and doubting 
the ability of the States to sustain the measure. 
Although his vote against the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for a time rendered him unpopular, his 

integrity and patriotism were untarnished. In | 
October, 1777, he was made Brigadier-General of | 
Pennsylvania militia, and in 1779 he was returned | 


to Congress from Delaware, and in 1781-85 he was 


| President of Delaware and Pennsylvania succes- 


sively. As a Representative from Delaware he 
signed the Articles of Confederation and the 
United States Constitution. Dickinson College 
is a monument of his munificence and care for 
the culture of the young men of his country. 
He died at Wilmington, Delaware, February 14, 
1808. 





SIR BENJAMIN THOMPSON, COUNT RUMFORD. 


By Rev. WILutt1AM HALL. 


Tus celebrated American scientist of the Revo- 
lutionary period, the picture of whose birthplace 
and early residence is here given, was the son of 
Jenjamin, in the fourth generation from the first 
Puritan settler of the name, who emigrated to New 
England in 1630. His mother was Ruth Simonds, 
also descended from an early settler of Woburn, 
Massachusetts, where Sir Benjamin was born, 
March 26, 1753. His grandfather, Ebenezer 
Thompson, was a captain of militia of the Province 
of Massachusetts by commission from Governor 
Phipps, in the reign of George II.! The Count’s 
father, after marriage, resided on the old home- 
stead, in the village of New Bridge, now North 
Woburn. _ The house is still standing on Elm 
street, nearly opposite its junction with Main 
street, and but little south of the Congregationai 
church in that town. 

The engraving on the next page is a very good 
picture of it in its old age, having been built in 
1714. It is in a comfortable condition, rents for 
seventy-five dollars yearly, and is now the property 
of Mrs. Brooks, a granddaughter of Hiram Thomp- 
son, one of Count Rumford’s uncles. Fora fine 








photograph of this ancient mansion we are in- 
debted to the courtesy of an aged gentleman, E. 
Rumford Thompson, Esq., whose grandfather, | 
Hiram, was also born init. His renowned kins- | 
man drew his first breath in the lower west room | 


1 This must be a /apsus penne. Sir William Phipps was | 
Governor from 1692 to his death in 1695, in the reign of | 
William IIT. George I. ascended the throne in 1714, and | 
George II. in 1727.— EpiTor. | 


as you face the front. Our venerable friend, a 
graduate of Harvard University of the class of 
1816, was long a resident of Dunkirk, New York, 
but is now a citizen of Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
where, in the summer of 1874, we received from 
him the materials of the present article. He well 
remembers the distinguished philosopher’s only 
child, the daughter of his first wife, the Countess 
Sarah, a stately lady of foreign air and manners, 
who used to visit Woburn many years ago. Her 
father’s first marriage was to a lady of wealth and 
culture at Rumford (now Concord), New Hamp- 
shire, where he lived several years very happily, 
and from which he took his title. 

The birthplaces of great men have always been 
objects of interest; and even by Americans, who 
have never been famous for venerating things of 
antiquity, the honse spared so long by the hand of 
time, and the still more relentless penchant for 
new-fashioned residences, and which so eminent a 
scientist as Tyndall, when in this country, visited 
from a sentiment of respect for the once world- 
honored man who was born in it, must be regarded 
as quite worthy of a record among the historic 
buildings of America. That illustrious English 
philosopher of our times, by so doing, paid a de- 
served compliment to the memory of one of the 
fathers of modern science, whose glory as such has 
never been eclipsed either in Europe or America. 

In the sphere of scientific discovery and labors, 
as applied to the economical interests of mankind, 
its social problems, and the philanthropic field, 
Count Rumford has probably never yet had an 
equal. Therein Benjamin ‘thompson went beyond 
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the practical Benjamin Franklin 
and the benevolent Dr. Joseph 
Priestly of his own period, while 
in the firmament of philosophical 
discovery he will ever shine as 
their peer. Rumford evinced 
his scientific taste, and even 
genius, while yet a mere lad, 
and under very unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. To early helps of 
any kind he owed little, com- 
pared with many others. The 
farm and the merchant’s coun- 
ter, both tried, could neither 
suit his talents or repress their 
development. But, although 
never favored with the helps of 
a collegiate education, a way 
was opened, in the wisdom of 
Providence, for the proper cul- 
ture and a world-wide usefulness 
of his great gifts. But for the 
full story of his early life, Revo- 
lutionary trials, expatriation and 
prolonged after activities, we 
must refer to his able biographers, 
Dr. Renwick and Dr. Ellis, and 
also to his Life and Works just 
published at Boston in several 
volumes. Anadmirable Lyceum 
lecture given at Woburn, Massa- 
chusetts, in the course of 1872- 
73, by the Rev. A. S. Barnes, 
of that town, also presents the 
chief facts of his life and, proha- 
bly, some particulars not else- 
where to be found. We thank | 
the esteemed friend before men- 
tioned for affording us the op- 
portunity of its perusal. 

Our task is a mere general and 
cursory one. The pen of philosophical science 
alone could do full justice to the claims of such a 


man. After leaving America, and throughout his | 
subsequent long and distinguished career, Ben- | 


jamin Thompson gave many proofs of an unabated 


affection for his native land. And he even pur- | 
posed to close his days here. As to the charge of 
disloyalty made against him by the ignorant and | 


the malicious at the outbreak of the war, it was 
never proven, and he was*honorably acquitted of 
VoL. VI.—2 
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BIRTHPLACE OF CounT RuMFoRD, AT NORTH Wosurn, MASSACHUSETTS. 


it, although his enemies did not rest until they 
| had driven him abroad for refuge. And thus, as 
| well observed by another, the old Bay State may 
be justly proud of having produced him whom 
| posterity will know under the name of Rumford. 
Next to the great philosopher of electricity and 
/common sense. he will stand first among those 


| Americans who have gained distinction in the 
| field of science. Like him, he was as remarkable 
| for the practical character of his investigations as 
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for the depth of his philosophical researches. His 
wonderfully fruitful inventive genius was as warmly 
devoted to the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor and the cure of pauperism as to the diffu- 
sion of scientific knowledge In his labors for the 
poor and for the suppression of mendicity in Ba- 
varia, he evinced as well great humanity of char- 
acter as the highest administrative ability. In 
Munich stands a lasting monument to his memory, 
evincing the public gratitude, and on which you 
read the inscription, ‘‘ Rumford, the friend of man- 
kind.’’ In that city he founded a public kitchen, 
and made valuable suggestions on modern soup- 
houses and charities. In the exercise of the au- 
thority he was there invested with, armies of 
paupers were arrested and placed in the peaceful 
work-house. By the adoption of his wise methods 
of proceeding, the modern tramp would soon 
become a thing of the past. 

In the realm of science, ‘‘to Count Rumford 
belongs the honor of having first discovered the 
great law of the correlation, equilibrium and con- 
vertibility of the forces of nature.’’ And it is in- 
teresting to the student of dietetics and of house- 
hold economics to know that Sir Benjamin either 
invented or introduced a bread of unbolted rye 
flour. But here we must add that if the fearfully 
black, hard, heavy, brick-shaped and repulsive 
looking loaves of this genus, found in New York 
German grocery stores, are due specimens of this 
invention, we cannot, from a hygienic point of 
view, think that mankind can be much benefited 
thereby. Among his benefactions to science and his 
native land was five thousand dollars to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston, for 
the purpose of supplying a Rumford medal, as an 
incentive to investigation into the practical utiliza- 
tion of heat and light. Count Rumford was also 
the chief founder of the Royal Institution of Lon- 
don for diffusing scientific discovery and applying 
it to domestic comfort and convenience. 

He died at Auteuil, near Paris, in 1814. Of 
him it has been said that scarcely Washington and 
Franklin, in their day, were more famous than he. 
And in the review of his whole record we can 
readily concur in the remark of one of his biogra- 
phers, that he was a noble man, and as re- 
markable a character as this country ever produced. 





Remarks.—Our esteemed friend will accept our 
thanks for the foregoing excellent sketch, and will 
pardon the liberty we take of appending two brief 
remarks. In Dr. Lossing’s ‘ Field-Book of the 
Revolution, volume I., page 591, we find: ‘‘ His 
wife, whom he abandoned, died in 1794, in New 
Hampshire.’’ It seems that in 1772 he had mar- 
ried Mrs. Rolfe, a wealthy widow of Woburn, and 
on his compelled departure from his American 
home, he left her therein, doubtless because, per- 
secuted and exiled as he was, he could not well 
take her with him. Ten years after her death he 
married a second time, his second wife being the 
widow of the eminent French scientist, Antoine 
Laurent Lavoisier, who had been one of the vic- 
tims of the Reign of Terror, executed in May, 
1794. 

Dr. Lossing also tells us: ‘* In consequence of 
his adhesion to the British cause, he left his family 
in the autumn of 1775, went to England,”’ etc. 
The simple fact is that he was a patriot, and sought 
a commission in the patriot army, but his tendered 
services were rejected; he was falsely accused of 
Tory proclivities, arraigned and tried at Woburn; 
kis enemies could not substantiate their charges, 
and would not permit his acquittal, so that he was 
neither convicted nor acquitted. He was assailed 
by a mob with threats and demonstrations of per- 
sonal violence, and had no al.ernative but death 
or the British protec ion. Though abused and 
driven from his home, he never ceased to love his 
native land. During the war he served chiefly in 
the British civil service, and the only record we 
find of any hostile acts towards America are his 
raising in New York a Tory regiment, called 
‘¢The King’s American Dragoons,’’ and in Febru- 
ary, 1782, his surprising the brigade of General 
Marion, in the temporary absence of the latter, 
dispersing it, and destroying its stores. Surely, 
had he been in heart a Tory, with the military 
genius he subsequently displayed in the Bavarian 
service, his record in the Revolution would have 
shown greater achievements against his native 
land; indeed, even the one act we_ have 
noted above is denied by Dr. Thomas, in 
‘*Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary,’’ who 
says he ‘‘never took part in any action of the 
war,’’ 
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MEMORABLE FACTS IN THE LIVES OF MEMORABLE AMERICANS. 


By Sir Rom DE CAMDEN. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF ROBERT MoRRIS, SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
(The building to the left is the Washington mansion.) 


As we have seen, Robert Movris was first elected | 
to a seat in the Congress on the 3d of November, | 
1775; we have seen, too, that the Congress had, | 
five months before his advent into their delibera- | 
tions, inaugurated the issue of dlls of credit. We | 
know, moreover, that Mr. Morris had attained | 
wealth and reputation as a successful merchant. 
His success had not been fortuitous; it had been 
achieved by indomitable energy and steady appli- 
cation, guided by superior business talents and 
thorough business knowledge—the whole controlled 
by principles of honesty and integrity which no- 
thing could weaken or subvert. And now, into 
the new sphere of public life he brought the same 
energy and application, the same business talents, 
the same grand principles. Need I say that he 
could not look with favor upon ‘‘paper,’’ with 
no cash to vitalize it into ‘‘money.” His practi- 
cal knowledge and integrity of purpose made it | 
impossible for him to approve the emission of a 
promise to pay, without a moral certainty of the 
ability to pay exactly according to promise. There 
was no imagination in his composition to be led | 
captive by visionaries—no weakness of mental or | 





moral discernment to be blinded by the sophistries 
or plausibilities of theorists! He was simply a 
clear-sighted, straightforward business man, who 


| knew that public credit must rest upon the same 


basis that private credit ever finds indispensable— 
the honest basis of a strict regard for every obli- 
gation incurred. The Nation, like the merchant, 
must promise no more than it could fulfill to the 
letter, and then must fulfill to the letter all it had 
promised. 

But, unfortunately, the Congress was powerless 
to close the floodgates, and the ‘‘paper’’ must 
continue to pour from the printing-press. There 
was but one remedy for the disease that threatened 
the nation’s credit—that remedy was taxation. 
But, unfortunately again, that remedy the Congress 





1 Mr. Morris, were he living in the: ninety-ninth year of 
our Independence, would be rather tough material to manip- 
ulate into an “inflationist.’”” Even our astute Philadelphia 
theorists might find him too stupid to comprehend how dis- 
honored “ paper’’ can be called “ money,” or how an honest 
government can, in times of peace, continue the emission of 
“ promises to pay,” without ample guarantees of prompt pay- 
ment at a fixed day. 





was powerless directly to apply. The Congress, the 
sole General Government was, as I have before 
remarked, but a sort of pro tempore Government, 
with poorly defined and sadly circumscribed pow- 
ers—it could not levy a tax, but must ask the sev- 
eral State legislative bodies to do so within their 
respective jurisdictions. This the Congress did 
ask ; but the State bodies failed to respond as they 
should, and the ‘‘ paper’’ flood went on, growing 
in volume, declining in value, and sweeping away 
the National credit in its downward course. Month 
by month, at first—then, week by week—and then, 
day by day, the ‘‘paper’’ became less and less 
‘‘money.’’ Damming was tried, in the way of 
various expedients to arrest the disastrous course 
of the ‘‘ paper’’ stream—the Congress enacted that 
the ‘* paper’’ was ‘‘ money,’’ and prescribed severe 
penalties upon all who could not see it in that 
light ; the ‘‘ legal tender’? dam operated as a tem- 
porary check, but was soon swept away by the 
down-rushing torrent, when it proved an unfortu- 
nate expedient—the stream having carried away 
the barrier, now rushed downward with accelerated 
speed. Farther compulsory legislation was tried— 
the State Legislatures, derelict in the matter of 
taxation, promptly seconded the efforts at dam- 
ming; but while the floodgates remained open, no 
such expedients could more than check the tor- 
ent. And, at last, the inevitable catastrophe came 
—the Nation’s credit was gone, its ‘* paper’’ worth- 
less. Thank God! there was a Robert Morris, 
with unimpeached and unimpeachable credit, able 
and willing to bridge the fearful chasm, and save 
the Nation from its imminent peril. 

In May, 1781, the Continental paper ‘‘ dollars”’ 
having become so attenuated that five hundred of 
them would not buy a silver dollar, finally passed 
away, to be known no more as ‘‘money.’”’ Asa 
writer tersely says, ‘‘ they ceased to circulate as 
money, and were thenceforward objects only of 
curiosity and speculation.’’ Of Mr. Morris’s great 
work in 1781-83, I shall speak later in this paper. 
Several years, however, before the final demise of 
the National ‘‘paper,’’ the personal credit of Ro- 
bert Morris was had in requisition ; Aard cash must 
be had, and he alone could meet the demand. 
Let me borrow a chapter from the history of the 
first great crisis in the life of the American Re- 
public. 

The young Nation, not yet six months old, is in 
imminent peril. The Congress has resolved to 


MEMORABLE AMERICANS: 








leave the Capital and seek a more secure meeting- 
place in Baltimore, and has selected three of its 
members (Robert Morris, George Clymer and 
George Walton) as an Executive Committee, to 
remain in Philadelphia to watch the interests of the 
Governmentand transact such business as can only 
be transacted at the capital. This flight of the 
Congress is in consequence of the near approach 
to Philadelphia of Lord Cornwallis and his victory- 
flushed army. So imminent is the peril that the 
city is well-nigh deserted by all but its few Tory 
residents, and Mr. Morris has sent his family to 
seek safety in the country. The patriot army is 
feeble, dispirited, suffering—in no condition to 
oppose the onward march of the foe; the chief 
himself, in a letter urging General Charles Lee to 
his assistance, written on the 11th of December, 
says: ‘* The force I have is weak, and entirely in- 
competent to prevent General Howe! from possess- 
ing Philadelphia.’’ The possession of Philadel- 
phia at this time by the enemy means far more 
than the loss of an important city by the patriots. 

Dark and gloomy in the extreme is the prospect 
for the patriot cause. Can we marvel to see many 
of the best and most steadfast patriots sad and de- 
spondent ? Scarcely less than a miraculous inter- 
position of Providence can save the Republic, and, 
though we see no evident miracle, may we not 
trace the hand of the Almighty in the history of 
this month, into which the Patriots enter in gloom 
and from which they emerge in gladness? The 
Almighty performs many marvelous acts by hu- 
man instrumentalities, and I love to believe that 
He appointed George Washington and Robert 
Morris and their compatriots to their respective 
labors for our country, «nd then blessed their 
labors to the accomplishment of His purposes in 
the subversion of tyranny and the establishment 
of a Nation with Civil and Religious Liberty as its 
foundation principles. 

Of the few who never falter in their confidence 


1 General Howe was at this time the commander-in-chief 
of the British forces, and had his headquarters in New York. 
Cornwallis was in command of the forces marching through 
New Jersey towards Philadelphia, until, becoming over- 
confident of the easy capture of the city, he obtained a leave 
of absence, left his force in command of General James 
Grant, and went to New York to embark for England; 
Washington’s mode of celebrating the Christmas and New 
Year’s season dashed the British hopes, and Cornwallis was 
hurried back into New Jersey to lead-the battered expedition 
from instead of towards the coveted Philadelphia. 
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in the eventual success of the States, conspicuous 
by his practical demonstrations of that confidence, 
is Robert Morris. On the very day of the flight 
of the Congress, the r2th of December, 1776, he 
borrows on his own responsibility ten thousand 
dollars for the use of the Marine Committee. 
Scarcely is the ink dry upon his personal note for 
this loan when he receives a letter by a confiden- 
tial messenger from General Washington, asking 
for some specie to enable him to secure timely in- 
formation of the movements of the enemy, and his 


response is the prompt sending of the amount. A | 
few days later, another letter from Washington is | 


at hand, informing him that a large sum in Aard 
cash must be immediately forthcoming, to enable 
him to pay a bounty of ten dollars per man which 
he has promised to the veterans of the Eastern 
regiments (whose terms of enlistment had expired), 
to induce them to remain in service for a few 
weeks longer; Washington had offered this bounty 
on his own responsibility, pledging his private for- 
tune for the fulfillment of the promise.’ but he 
must have ready cash, and there is but one Robert 
Morris to whom he can appeal, and to him he does 
appeal, in the certain assurance that the money 
will be forthcoming, if Morris’s credit continues 
equal to his patriotic impulses. Bancroft tells us 
that ‘‘ very early on New Year’s morning (1777), 
Robert Morris went from house to house in Phila- 





delphia, rousing people from their beds to borrow | 


money; and early in the day he sent Washington 
give below. Sanderson, in his sketch of Robert 
Morris, gets somewhat astray in his notice of this 
large requisition and response, making Mr. Morris 
send the money before the great Christmas achieve- 
ments of Washington and his ‘‘ ragged little army”’ 
at Trenton. No doubt Bancroft is about correct 
as to the time, though possibly mistaken about the 
going ‘‘from house to house’? ‘‘to borrow 
money ;’’ Sanderson and Lossing agree in saying 
that he obtained the entire sum on his personal 
‘note and honor’’ from one wealthy member of 
the Society of Friends, and Brotherhead identifies 
this wealthy Friend as ‘John Morton, the first 
President of the Bank of North America.’’ Let 
either account be accepted, the important facts 
stand unchallengeable (1), that Washington, in 


1 Stark, of New Hampshire, and others of his officers had 
seconded Washington by like pledges of their own property. 





order that he may retain a mast important portion 
of his already too small army in the field for afew 
weeks to enable him to accomplish a series of 
brilliant enterprises which he has planned, offers a 
bounty of ten dollars per man, aggregating a large 
| sum; (2), that the successful issue of these enter- 
| prises changes the entire aspect of the war, im- 
| parting courage to the disheartened, hope to the 
| despairing, renewed vitality and vigor to the 
| 
] 
| 


patriot cause, and undoubtedly contributes materi- 
ally to its ultimate success, if it does not actually 
| save the very life of the Republic; (3), that the 
National Treasury is empty and the Congress un- 
able to supply any part of the large sum required, 
as Washington declares, without delay ;? (4), that 
Robert Morris unhesitatingly and successfully 
pledged his personal credit to obtain the amount, 
although he has but a few days before borrowed a 
large sum for another branch of the service; and 
(5), that in sending the fifty thousand dollars to 
General Washington, so far from complaining of 
| the weight of the demand, he actually makes a 
free-will tender of farther assistance of the same 
kind—the words of his message are positively sub- 
lime in their patriot glow, and might be appropri- 
ately emblazoned in letters of gold: 

‘Whatever I can do, shall be done for the good of 
the service; if further occasional supplies of money 


are necessary, you may depend upon my exertions, 
either in a public or private capacity.” 








| Philadelphia is saved for this time from the 
fifty thousand dollars,’’ with a message which I | 


threatened invasion, and on the 4th of March the 
Congress resumes its sessions in Independence 
Hall. On the roth Mr. Morris is re-elected to 
represent Pennsylvania in the National Congress. 
We have the testimony of Judge Richard Peters, 
himself a well-known patriot of the Revolution, 
occupying influential public stations, for some 
time that of Secretary, and later President, of the 
3oard of War, and peculiarly qualified to testify 
upon the subject, that Mr. Morris frequently ob- 
tained money and supplies when pressingly re- 
quired by the service, freely using his own means 
and his individual credit, when the Treasury and 
the national credit were alike too low to permit 


? Washington, in his letter to Mr. Morris, says: “If it be 
possible, sir, to give us assistance, do it; borrow money while 
it can be done; we are doing it upon our private credit. 
Every man of interest, every lover of his country, must strain 











his credit upon such an occasion. No time, my dear sir, is 
to be lost.” 
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the Congress to meet the demands. Among the in- 
stances he recites is one which affords an interesting 
illustration of the spontaneous and unostentatious 
character of Mr. Morris’s patriotism. It seems that 
General Washington had written to Mr. Peters 
concerning ‘‘a most alarming’’ deficiency in mus- 
ket cartridges. Mr. Peters says: ‘‘ We (the Board 
of War) had exhausted all the lead accessible to 
us, having caused even the spouts of houses to be 
melted, and had offered, abortively, the equivalent 
in paper of two shillings specie per pound for 
lead.’’ His friend, Mr. Morris, meeting him, sus- 
pected that something was upon his mind, and 
questioned him. Upon learning the facts, Mr. 
Morris informed him ‘‘with great and sincere 
delight’’ that ‘* the Holkar had just arrived at his 
wharf with znety tons of lead’’ in ballast—half of 
this belonged to Mr. Morris and the other half to 
other parties. ‘* You shall have my half of this for- 
tunate supply,’’ said Mr. Morris, and also suggested 
the securing of the other half. ‘‘ Yes, but I am 
already under heavy personal engagements,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Peters, ‘‘ as guarantee for the department, 
to those and other gentlemen.’’ ‘‘ Well, they will 
take your assumption with my guarantee,’’ was Mr. 
Morris’s characteristic rejoinder. The lead was 
thus secured, a supply of cartridges at once manu- 
factured and sent to the army. 

Instances are too numerous to admit of my no- 
ticing more than the one, as a type of the many. 

In 1780 reverses in the South had produced 
general depression; the Treasury was bankrupt, 
and the national credit too low to permit any suc- 
cessful efforts to replenish it, Continental ‘‘ paper’’ 
worth little more than a cent to each dollar of 
its face. ‘Io add to all the other sources of de- 
spondency, the sufferings of the American army have 
induced several mutinous demonstrations, and, in- 
deed, the entire dissolution of the army seems immi- 
nent. At this juncture Robert Morris induces a 
number of citizens of Philadelphia to unite with 
him in establishing a bank, the main object of 
which is to provide needed supplies for the army. 

Earlier in this paper, I have remarked that, in 
the month of May, 1781, came the crisis in the 
financial affairs of the United States, when the 
Nation’s credit ceased utterly, its ‘‘ paper’? became 
of no value and passed out of use as money. The 
Treasury was not merely empty, but it was two 
and a half millions of dollarsin debt. The public 
service was suffering for money in every depart- 
ment—the army actually on the verge of starva- 





tion. Those who had supplies to sell would not 
trust the Government, and the Government had 
not, and could not procure, cash to buy with. 

Experience had clearly demonstrated the inade- 
quacy of all the methods hitherto essayed, and in 
fact they had become positively inoperative, when, 
early in this year, the Congress resolved upon a 
radical change of the whole management of the 
National Finances ; this change comprised the dis- 
solution of ‘‘the Board of Finance,’’ and the 
creation of ‘‘ the Superintendent of Finance,’’ to 
exercise general control of the providing and the 
disbursing of money for the public service. ‘‘ The 
Superintendent of Finance’”’ must command the 
confidence of the moneyed classesand of the people, 
in his ability and integrity—must possess ample 
personal credit, and patriotism sufficient to be 
willing to devote that credit to the service of his 
country. Robert Morris alone of all the public 
men of the time was she man—the Congress knew 
it, and at once called upon him to serve the coun- 
try in this hour of its direst need, as he alone could 
serve it. Nothing but the purest, most fervent 
patriotism could induce any man to accept so her- 
culean a task, so perilous a station, and Robert 
Morris’s patriotism was just of that pure, fervent 
type. He did accept, and history tells us how 
ably, how faithfully, how unselfishly, how success- 
fully, he discharged all the duties of the office ; in 
his letter of acceptance, he told the Congress : 

“In accepting the office bestowed on me, I sacrifice 
much of my interest, my ease, my domestic enjoy- 
ments and internal tranquility. If I know my own 
heart, I make the sacrifices with a disinterested view 
to the service of my country. I am ready to go still 
farther ; and the United States may command every- 
thing that I have, except my integrity, and the loss 
of that would effectually disable me from serving them 
more.” 

The history of our country cannot be written 
without bearing the amplest testimony to the noble 
spirit, the almost unparalleled self-devotion of 
‘the Superintendent of Finance,”’ as well as to 
the ability and integrity he evinced throughout his 
term. I need not recite the story of his adminis- 
tration of the Treasury, as every intelligent Ameri- 
can is familiar with its glorious details. The secret 
of his success is to be found in a single sentence 
from his pen; referring to certain obligations he 
was assuming, he says: ‘‘I shall make it a point 
to provide the money, being determined never to 
make an engagement that cannot be fulfilled ; for 
if by any means I should fail in this respect, I 
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shall quit my office as useless from that moment.”’ 
Thus he wrote, and he meant it, and every one 
knew that he meant it. It was this that made his 
individual credit adequate for any emergency—it 
was this that enabled him to revolutionize the 
financial condition of the country, and to meet 
the demands of the civil and military service—it 
was this that caused the d¢//s of credit, or ‘‘ paper 
money’’ which he found it necessary to issue, to 
pass current as cash; these dz//s of eredit were 
signed by Mr. Morris as a Government officer, but 
it was kts mame, not his office, Ais credit, not that 
of the United States, that made them worth their 
face in business circles. Mr. Morris always meant 
literally all that he said—when, in May, 1781, he 
told the Congress that the country might command 
all that he had except his integrity, he meant ex- 
actly that and neither less nor more; and so fully 
did he act up to his words that in September of 
the same year he could truthfully write to the 
‘* President of Pennsylvania :”’ 





«The late movements of the army have so entirely | 
drained me of money that I have been obliged to | 
pledge my personal credit very deeply, besides bor- ! 
rowing from my friends and advancing, to promote 
the public service, every shilling of my own.” 


In support of this statement I find very strong 


testimony borne by Judge Peters. The ‘‘ move- 
ments’’ referred to were before Yorktown, which, 
in their successful issue, practically decided the 
war in favor of the American Republic, and Judge 
Peters assures us that ‘‘ the necessary supplies of 
every thing required for this important and deci- 
sive enterprise were chiefly furnished by means of 
Mr. Morris’s credit.’’ He specifies the providing 
and equipping of a large number of cannon and 
their transportation, and adds: ‘‘ All this, to- 
gether with the expense of provision for and pay 
of the troops, was accomplished on the fersonal 
credit of Robert Morris, who issued his notes to 
the amount of ONE MILLION FOUR HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, which were finally all paid.” 

The success of the small bank of 1780 had induced 
Mr. Morris to favor a more extensive enterprise of 
the same kind; and the heavy strain upon his per- 
sonal resources and credit I have above noticed 
led him to urge the immediate establishment of 
“The Bank of North America,” which was, by a 
formal act of the Congress, incorpora*2d in Decem- 
ber, 1781. It was opened for business on the 7th 
of January, 1782, and proved, as a writer has for- 
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cibly said, ‘‘ one of the most brilliant acts of Mr. 
Morris’s administration.’’ ‘The story of its grand 
success, and its grander service to the country, 
forms an integral part of the history of the United 
States, and I do not deem it requisite to repeat it. 
lt met with warm and bitter opposition, of course, 
as opponents of ‘‘ National Banks’ are not a mod- 
ern school of theorists; but Mr. Morris predicted, 
‘¢ The bank will exist in spite of calumny, operate 
in spite of opposition, and do good in spite of 
malevclence,’’ and his prediction was fully real- 
ized. Paine, in his ‘‘ Dissertations on Govern- 
ment,’’ says: ‘* The sudden restoration of public 
and private credit which took place on the estab- 
lishment of the bank was an event as extraordinary 
in itself as any domestic occurrence during the 
Revolution.’’ But, besides its directly beneficent 
effect on the credit of the gavernment and of the 
business men of the time, its assistance was of in- 
calculable value to the Treasury throughout the 
balance of the war, insomuch that without it, Mr. 
Morris assures us he could not have carried on his 
department successfully, and it requires no mathe- 
matical demonstration to prove that without suc- 
cess in that department all else must have failed. 
For, the surrender of Cornwallis, ‘‘ decisive’ as 
it was of the final issue of the war, did not relieve 
the ‘‘ Superintendent”’ of his perplexities, anxieties 
and labors in providing funds for the use of the 
army and the governmental civil service. In the 
midst of the harassing cares and labors of 1783, 
the unjust and unjustifiable assaults of certain par- 
ties who, if not positively enemies of the Republic, 
were certainly bitterly hostile to him and question- 
able friends of the country, became unbearable, 
and Mr. Morris determined to resign his office ; he 
was, fortunately, induced to relinquish this deter- 
raination, and continued to discharge the duties of 
the office with devoted patriotism and consummate 
ability until the first day of November, 1784, and 
it is no slight tribute to the ability and skill and 
vast work of the retiring officer that no one person 
could be found to succeed him, and the Congress 
was compelled to appoint a ‘‘ Board of Treasury,”’ 
consisting of three, to share the great task. 


REMARK.—Failure to secure in time for this 
number two important sketches from which to en- 
grave illustrations for the concluding portion of 
this paper, compels us to defer the insertion of the 
conclusion till the February MonTHLY.—EDIToR. 
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For a young Nation, among whose citizens the | commencing with Copley, of pre-national days, 
utilitarian has ever been the most marked charac- | and the renowned West, comprises a far greater 
teristic, our America can justly boast of the goodly | number than is to be found in the roll of success- 
number of eminent Artists she has produced, and | ful American workers in the various branches of 
of the many noble memorials of their genius | the Plastic Art. 
wrought by her gifted sons and daughters in the} The first American who attained a creditable 
several departments of the Fine Arts. | reputation in this line, though she can scarcely be 
The array of distinguished Amerjcan Painters, | rated as an eminent Sculptor, was Mrs. Patience 
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Wright, who, like her more famous friend, Benja- | in the village of Rahway, New Jersey, July 18th, 
min West, was of Quaker parentage ; she was born | 1790, and died in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
in 1725, in Bordentown, New Jersey, and died in | March 3d, 1852; Hezekiah Augur was born? in 
1785. She became widely known by many excel- | ———— __ ; 
lent portraits in wax ; she was even more noted as | “2” intelligent and agreeable man and clever artist, 

| who commenced modeling in clay in 1789; all his works 
an earnest and outspoken patriot. 


| are in clay or wood.” Can any reader of the MONTHLY 
In 1790 and 1791 were born two humble babes 


tell us more of this “ clever artist,’ who is not mentioned in 
who were to attain the distinction of being the first | « Drake’s” or “ Lippincott’s Dictionary ?”—Ep1ror. 


native American Sculptors.’ John Frazee was born | ? Tuckerman says that Augur was born in New Hamp- 


| shire; but Drake and Thomas give New Haven the credit. 

1 In Independence Hall, Philadelphia, there is a statue of | If born elsewhere, he early established himself in the beau- 
Washington, and in Fairmount Park a “Water Nymph,” | tiful Connecticut city, and remained there until his death. 
and elsewhere there are other specimens of the handiwork | Augur possessed considerable mechanical skill, and invented 
of William Rush, who, H. T. Tuckerman tells us, was | the carding machine since so widely used.—EDIToR. 
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New Hampshire, February 21st, 1791, and died 
in New Haven, Connecticut, January roth, 1858. 
They were alike the sons of poor parents, and 
alike had nothing but their (for the time) rare and 
marvelous genius to enable them to ‘cut’’ their 
way to fame in the face of obstacles which might 
well have checked their efforts—neither enjoyed 
any of the advantages of education and training 
under able masters, which enabled our Greenough, 
our Powers, our Mozier, and others, to win greater 
fame by grander works; they alike commenced 
with chiseling, and later adopted the more artistic 
method of modeling. ‘The many fine mementoes 
of the former’s skill preserved in the Boston Athe- 
neum and elsewhere, and the latter’s group of 
‘¢ Jephthah and his Daughter,’’ in the Yale College 
Gallery, and other works, should alike be precious 
to the American connoisseur, as monuments of 
two of the gifted sons of our country’s infancy. 
But my purpose is not to give at this time a his- 
tory of Sculpture in the United States, or to speak 
ofthe noted American artists ; this I may be tempted 
to attempt hereafter. My present subject is an 
American Sculptor, not long since deceased, whose 


JEPHTHAH’s DAUGHTER. 








POCAHONTAS. 


great success entitles him to a more extended re- 
view than I have the space or the information to give. 

Joseph Mozier was born in Burlington, Vermont, 
on the 22d of August, 1812; of his parents, his 
boyhood, or his education, I have no record. The 
first I know of him is that he was in the city of 
New York in the year 1831, when he was engaged 
in mercantile business; that some time later he 
embarked in business for himself, as a merchant, 
on Broad street of that great commercial centre ; 
and that he was quite successful. In 1845, how- 
ever, the long half-dormant talent for Art as- 
serted its power over him, and he deserted the 
busy marts of trade and devoted himself to Sculp- 
ture. Establishing himself in Rome, he diligently 
prosecuted the necessary studies, with what success 
his works attest; they attest more—their grace 
and elegance bear evidence to so much. native 
talent that one cannot but marvel at the long 
period during which that talent was repressed, or 
at least held in abeyance. His first statues gave 
him a high rank, and his success soon gained for 
him a reputation which created a demand for his 
sculptures. 
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WeEpT OF WISH-TON- WISE. 


Doubtless, some of the readers of the MONTHLY 
will recollect that Mr. Mozier visited his native land 
in 1866, bringing with him seven specimens: of 
his handiwork He placed these upon exhibition 
in the Gallery of ‘‘ The Tenth-Street Studio Build- 
ings,’’ in the city of New York. The engravings 
accompanying this brief paper, though they are 
excellent and remarkably truthful, convey but a 
faint idea of the merits of the statues, which re- 
ceived the warmest and sincerest praise frum art 
critics of acknowledged judgment and candor. 

Mr. Mozier’s statues are all strongly charac- 
terized by the peculiar grace of attitude, ease of 
posture, which his figures assume, while the sym- 
metry of each form, the beauty of features, and 
the strikingly lifelike expression of the counte- 
nance have been remarked on favorably by art 
connoisseurs ; but the point in which Mr. Mozier 
appears most to excel is in the arrangement of the 
drapery ; this isa very important matter, as care- 
lessness or lack of skill in this particular has often 
marred otherwise meritorious sculptures. 

Of the seven specimens shown in our engrav- 
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ings but little need be said, as the pictures speak 
in terms clearer and stronger than words. The 
‘* Pocahontas’’ was one of the artist’s first essays, 
and with it before us we can readily understand 
how he acquired a favorable reputation so early in 
his art career. ‘‘ The Wept of the Wish-ton- 
Wish,’’ Mr. Tuckerman tells us, the artist was 
called on to repeat several times ; the same is true 
of several of his statues and groups. ‘‘ Il Pense- 
roso”’ is one of the most tastefully and artistically 
draped of Mr. Mozier’s statues, while the thought- 
ful expression of the face and the pensive attitude 
of the figure naturally call to mind John Milton’s 
lines: 
“ Hail! thou goddess sage and holy— 

Hail! divinest melancholy ! 

* * * * * 

With even step and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes— 

There, held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble—.” 

This has been a universal favorite, and cannot 

but be admired by the most critical, and almost 
loved by many of the more enthusiastic. The 
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‘‘Undine”’ is suggestive of grace and modesty, 
and affords a fine illustration of the sculptor’s per- | 
fect judgment and dexterity in the arrangement of | 
drapery. ‘‘ The Peri’’ is the only nude figure 
from Mr. Mozier’s hand that I have seen and it 
proves that his evident preference for drapery can 
be attributed to no lack of ability to produce a 
faultless picture of the human form; it is one of 
Mr. Mozier’s happiest conceptions, and shows the 
happy ‘‘ Peri ’’ whose 

‘“ 


task is done, 

The gates are passed and heaven is won.” 
Her right hand hangs down, and has three tears 
in the palm, while in her left hand she holds one 
of the ‘‘ thousand goblets’’—one of the 


_ starry bowls 
That lie around that lucid lake; 
Upon whose banks admitted souls 


Their first sweet draught of glory take.” 


Tuckerman says ‘the Peri’’ was executed fora 
lady in Washington, but one who appears to be 
well informed contradicts this, and tells us it was 








executed to order for Mrs. Acklen of Nashville, 
Tennessee, who is now its fortunate possessor. 
Mr. Mozier’s ‘‘ Jephthah’s Daughter’’ is a fine 
piece of marble work—the drapery faultless, the 
posture natural, and the expression life-like and 
true to the scripture picture, though the face is not 
strikingly Jewish ; she holds the timbrel in her 
hand, but is lost in sad thoughts. ‘The Return 
of the Prodigal Son’’ has been pronounced Mr. 
Mozier’s chef d’auvre by a good judge of sculp- 
ture, and it is undoubtedly a grand production— 
though to my mind the returned son is somewhat 
too youthful for the part he plays in the Parable. 
This, however, is a matter of opinion merely, and 
not sufficiently important to detract from the gen- 
eral excellence of the group; the kind-hearted 
father is admirably shown, while the whole scene 
of the meeting is most touchingly pictured. 

Mr. Mozier died at Faids, Switzerland, in 
October, 1870. He has left other sculptures 
which have been highly praised, among them 
‘*Rizpah,’’ a seated figure, which Tuckerman 
specially commends. 


THE PERI, 
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SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 


. By Mrs. CuHarLes H. HaAtsey. 


III. 


THERE are some names so familiar to our ears 
that they become, as it were, household words. 
Such a name is that of Schuyler, of which no wor- 
thier representative ever existed than the heroine 
of this present sketch, who united in her own per- 
son the two historical and honored names of Van 
Renssalaer and Schuyler. She was born at Green- 
bush, opposite Albany, and was the daughter of 
John Van Renssalaer, who bore the Dutch title of 
Patroon of Greenbush. Reared in affluence, 
accustomed to all the refinements of an intelligent, 
educated, loving family circle, Catharine, or Kate 
Van Renssalaer, as she was familiarly called, be- 
came the belle of eAlbany and of all the surround- 
ing country. 

Few maidens have ever been more admired or 
more beloved. From among her host of admirers 
she chose Philip Schuyler, already, though young in 
years, noted for the social virtues, the lofty in- 
tegrity, the noble patriotism, which distinguished 
him through life. They were admirably suited to 
one another. Both delighted in a free and gene- 
rous hospitality, and there are many testimonies 
to the grace and fascinations of the gentle hostess, 
and to the polished manners and conversational 
powers of the host. During her husband’s absence 
in England in 1760 and 1761, Madam Schuyler, 
as she was always called, built the large mansion 
in Albany, ornamented in the Dutch taste, which 
was not taken down till the year 1800. Thereshe 
lived many happy years, managing and controlling 
the large family with a gentle firmness and an en- 
lightened tenderness which called forth general 
admiration. Many British officers and travelers 
of note were entertained here, and have borne 
witness to the attractions and graceful hospitality 
of the mistress of the mansion. Some French 
officers, prisoners during the French War, spent 
some time in the Schuyler Mansion—prisoners on 
parole. General Schuyler spoke French fluently, 
which, together with his great kindness and con- 
sideration, made his house a most pleasant abode 
for these strangers. In after years, when Mrs. 
Schuyler and some of her family visited Quebec 
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and Montreal, they were most hospitably enter- 
tained by some of the descendants of these French 
officers. : 

Of General Schuyler’s record during the war 
this is not the place to speak, as we deal with the 
women of the Revolution only, but we must advert 
to one incident of the struggle which is insepara- 
bly connected with the memory of Madam Schuy- 
ler. Near Saratoga, General Schuyler owned a 
beautiful country-seat, in which he and his wife 
took equal pride and delight. They spent all their 
leisure time there, and had spared no trouble or 
expense in adding to the comforts of the house or 
the beauty of the grounds. This lovely home 
General Burgoyne, the British commander, most 
wantonly destroyed. Some of his soldiers, with 
his sanction, fired the building, so dear to our 
heroine’s heart, and with all its precious contents 
it was soon a heap of ruins. Close upon this fol- 
lowed the surrender at Saratoga, where General 
3urgoyne was so ignominiously defeated. It was 
certainly among the most picturesque episodes of 
the war that General Burgoyne and his suite, on 
their way through Albany as prisoners, should 
have been lodged and entertained by the very per- 
sons whose property he had so ruthlessly destroyed. 
At the time, General Schuyler, being detained at 
Saratoga, where he had seen the ruins of his beau- 
tiful home, wrote to his wife that General Bur- 
goyne would probably be their guest on his way 
through Albany, and to do all she could to give 
him and his suite a kind reception. Mrs. Schuyler 
followed out these instructions to the very letter. 
She received the crest-fallen British soldiers with 
her usual graceful cordiality, and lodged the 
General in the best apartment that her house con- 
tained. In the evening a handsome supper was 
served, of which she did the honors with so much 
dignity and kindness that General Burgoyne was 
fairly overpowered. Madame de Reidesel, the 
wife of a Prussian officer commanding the Bruns- 
wick troops in the service of Great Britain, was 
one of General Burgoyne’s party, and she records 
in her most interesting Memoirs the kindness and 
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delicacy with which they were treated. ‘* We 
were received,’’ she said, ‘‘ more like friends than 
foes, everything was done for our comfort, and 
our generous enemies proved by all their actions 
that at the sight of the misfortunes of others they 
quickly forgot their own.’’ This magnanimity so 
touched General Burgoyne that he said to Mrs. 
Schuyler, with tears: ‘‘ This, indeed, is doing too 
much for the man who ravaged your lands and 
destroyed your dwelling.’’ And to General 
Schuyler, when he arrived, he said: ‘* You are too 
kind to me who have done you so much injury ;’’ 
to which the noble-hearted and magnanimous 
victor instantly replied: ‘* Such is the fate of war ; 
let us not dwell on the subject.’’ 

An incident is recorded during General Bur- 
goyne’s stay in Albany, which amused all but the 
British officers. The General occupied the largest 
room in the house, but as his suite was very nume- 
rous, it had been found necessary to spread several 
beds on the floor to accommodate some members 
of his staff. They were all assembied in this room 
one morning, when a little son of General Schuy- 
ler’s, a handsome, spirited child, about seven 
years old, suddenly opened the door and looked 
in. He gazed at the Englishmen for a few mo- 
ments, and then with a merry laugh, he shut the door 
with a bang, exclaiming, ‘‘ You are all my prison- 
ers.’’ It is said that this act of boyish, innocent 
cruelty cut General Burgoyne to the very quick. 

Thus Madam Schuyler sought to soften the mise- 
ries of the war, while her husband was as much 
distinguished by his kindness to his fallen foes 
as he was by his patriotic services in the cause of 
his country. 

Gentle and kind as was our fair heroine, she 
united to those lovely feminine graces the most 
undaunted courage and resolution. While the 
Continental army was retreating from Fort Ed- 
ward before the advance of the British forces, 
General Schuyler was anxious that all the crops in 
the path of the advancing army should be de- 
stroyed, but he had no one to whom he could 
entrust the execution of this order but his wife. 
She proved herself fully equal to the emergency, 
rode in her chariot from Albany to Saratoga, 
though the roads were beset with stragglers from 
both armies, and with her own hand set fire to 
their extensive fields of wheat, inciting thus by her 
spirited example her tenants and others to do the 
same rather than suffer them to be reaped by the 
enemy. 





After the war the General and Mrs. Schuyler 
lived many years very happily, devoting them- 
selves to the care of their numerous family, one of 
whom subsequently became the wife of the cele- 
brated Alexander Hamilton. Their home was 
the abode of all the social virtues, and the resort 
of all the good and great of our own country, and 
of all distinguished foreigners who visited the 
United States. The presiding genius of this 
happy home was Madam Schuyler, who displayed 
in her daily life and duties all the intelligence, 
gentleness and Christian graces which has made 
her name famous as one of the most celebrated 
women of the Revolution. But, alas, for human 
happiness and human life! Into this bright home 
came sickness, and the stricken one was the wife 
and mother of the household. The struggle was 
short, and early in the year 1803 this lovely and 
beloved woman closed her eyes on all earthly 
things, leaving her husband’s last years desolate, 
the home she had so adorned saddened, her chil- 
dren motherless, the poor bereft of their kindest 
friend, her family and neighborhood of their 
brightest jewel. 


Remarks.—The above pleasant little sketch 
of one of the heroines of our country, calls to 
mind the peculiar history of the Revolutionary 
career of the noble patriot, her worthy husband, 
whose patriotism was so pure and unselfish that 
the contemptible plottings of that half-traitor, 
Horatio Gates, and his co-conspirators, even 
when temporarily successful in effecting his removal 
from command, could not cause him to falter in 
devotion to the cause of his country. The tone 
of all reputable writers of some years past, in 
speaking of Generals Schuyler and Gates, affords 
a fair illustration of the fact that, however a man’s 
contemporaries may misunderstand him, time will 
correct these misunderstandings, by clearing the 
true man’s reputation of all false colorings, and by 
laying bare the meannesses, or worse, of the false. 
Pure silver or gold may be made to seem a base 
metal—a base metal may be plated and made to 
look like pure silver or gold; but when the test of 
time is applied the true quality appears ; when the 
faithful historian takes the character of a man in 
hand and analyzes its component parts, the fine 
and the base appear just what they are. So Schuy- 
ler’s true character is now known and universally 
admired, while that of Gates is also known and 
universally despised. —EpITor. 
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REVOLUTIONARY UNIFORMS AND FLAGS. 


By I. J. GREENWooD. 


Few students of American history, perhaps, are 


characteristic of whose prints is said to be ‘ true 


aware of the rare interest attached to a small work | representations of the costumes, etc., of the times 
(a 32mo), published almost a century since, in the | to which they relate,” was at the period of his de- 
| cease, in 1801, Director of the Academy of Arts 
|and Sciences in Berlin, and Meil was Vice- 


| Director. 
Messe, béy Haude und Spener von Berlin ;’’ that | 


city of Leipsic, entitled ‘‘ Historisch-genealogischer 
Calender, oder Jahrbuch der merkwirdigsten 
neuen Welt-Begebenheiten fiir 1784, Leipzig zur 


‘The Historic-Genealogical Calendar, or 
Chronicle of the most memorable transactions in 


is, 


seen in the Mercantile and Historical Society 
Libraries’ of New York. 


C. Sprengel, Professor of History, at Halle, illus- 
trated with a map of the United States, after the 
one printed in London, 1783, by Faden, and with 
twelve copper-plate engravings of the more promi- 
nent events of the war, viz. : The Stamp Act Riot, 
Boston, 1765.—Destruction of the Tea in Boston 
Harbor, 16 December, 1773.—The First Blood- 
shed at Lexington, 19 April, 1775.—The First 
Regular Action between the Americans and Eng- 
lish, at Bunker Hill, 17 June, 1775.—Congress 
Declaring the Thirteen United States of North Ame- 
rica Independent, 4 July, 1776.—The Hessians 
(Defeated by General Washington, 25 Decembe., 
1776, at Trenton), brought into Philadelphia as 
Prisoners of War; representing the American 
Troops, with the Captured Standards, crossing a 
Drawbridge.—Surrender of General Burgoyne’s 
Forces at Saratoga, 17 October, 1777.—Franklin 
Admitted to his First Audience at Versailles, 20 
May, 1778.—Landing of the French Auxiliaries in 
Rhode Island, 11 July, 1780.—Capture of Major 
André at Tarrytown, 23 September, 1780.—Sur- 
render of Cornwallis’ Army at Yorktown, 19 Octo- 
ber, 1781.—End of Hostilities; the English 
Evacuate New York, 25 November, 1783. 

These views were executed by three of the best 
German artists of the period, J. W. Meil, Daniel 
N. Chodowiecki, and Daniel Berger; the latter 
was appointed, in 1787, Professor of Engraving in 


1 Copy presented to the Society in 1870 by the writer. 


The peculiar value of the book, however, lies in 
its colored representations of certain uniforms used 


| in the American army, designed by Chodowiecki, 
the New World for 1784,’’ copies of which may be | 


and engraved by Berger, from drawings which, 
though furnished, as is stated, by a German officer, 


| who had partivipated in every campaign of the 
It contains a History of the North American Re- | 
volution, compiled from various authorities, by Mat. | 














| 


the Academy of Berlin; Chodowiecki, the great | them. 
was the first commandant, and remained so until 
near the close of 1780, when he was succeeded by 


Hessian auxiliary forces in America, were evi- 
dently made at an early period of the war. These 
uniforms are described in the text as follows: 

1. ‘*WASHINGTON’S MouNTED LiIFE-GuARD, a 
cavalry regiment raised in Pennsylvania. They 
wear a round black felt hat, the sight protected by 
a flap; around it is bound a broad strip of red 
cloth, and over it, falling down the neck, hangs a 
fox-tail for ornament. The coat is of cloth; the 
breeches of yellow leather ; the sabre-hilt of steel.’’ 
Turning from this imperfect description to the 
plate itself, we see that the coat was white, col- 
lared, faced, cuffed, and lined light blue; two 
silver buttons on each cuff, and six (arranged two 
and two) on either breast flap; vest blue, with sim- 
ilar buttons; waist-belt white, with silver buckle; 
black stock and tie for the hair; black riding- 
boots reaching to the knees, and spurs. This 
differs materially from the dress which Lossing, in 
his ‘¢ Field Book of the Revolution,’’ describes as 
having been worn towards the close of the war, 
viz.: ‘*a blue coat with white facings, white waist- 
coat and breeches, black half-gaiters, a cocked 
hat with a blue and white feather,’’ their arms 
muskets, and occasionally side-arms. 

The General’s Guard was formed March 12, 
1776, when four selected men out of each of the 
then twenty-six established regiments (not count- 
ing the artillery and riflemen) were ordered to 
assemble at headquarters, Cambridge, that the 
requisite number might be chosen from among 
Captain (afterward Major) Caleb Gibbs 
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Lieutenant William Colfax; he conducted the 


affairs of the Commander-in-Chief’s household 
after the arrival of the army in New York, paying 
out all expenses for the same, and taking the place 
of Mr. Ebenezer Austin, who had been General 
Washington’s steward at Cambridge. 


was mounted until the spring of 1777. 
2. ‘THE INDEPENDENT COMPANY is a body of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, consisting almost en- 


tirely of officers, constituting a reserve corps for | 
the suite of General Washington, and employed | 


by him as adjutants, and in other positions. Quick- 


ness of manceuvre, military carriage, and other | at the wrist, and the lower points of either skirt 


arbitrary characteristics, not yet introduced into 


the American army, are consequently not to be | 


found in this corps. It would appear, moreover, 
that General Washington himself wears this uni- 


form, viz.: a light-blue coat, with the cuffs, col- 


lars, and facings, as well as the under-clothes of a | most effectual method of continuing, supporting, 
| and regulating 2 Continental army, having pro- 


| ceeded to Cambridge in October, 1775, it was 
arranged as before; buff vest and gilt buttons; | 


buff small-clothes fitting to the shape, with five | 


reddish-yellow chamois, or so-called buff-cloth.’’ 
In the plate we have a dark-blue coat, gilt buttons 


gilt buttons at the ankle, and strapped under 
black shoes; black stock, and tie*for the hair; 


cocked hat laced with gold, with black cockade | 
and white centre on left side; white chitterlings 


As 
regards the early use of this uniform, we find that 


and ruffles at wrists; and gilt-handled sword. 


on June 20, 1775, General Washington, being ez 
route for Cambridge, reviewed on the commons at 
Philadelphia the three battalions of that city, 
together with the artillery company and light 
horse, in all some two thousand men, and that the 
light infantry company of the first battalion, 
Colonel John Dickinson, composed principally 
of Quakers, was uniformed in 
buff. 

3. PENNSYLVANIA INFANTRY.—‘‘ The picture of 
the corps so named may, with the trifling distinc- 
tion of color, pass as a general representation of 
all the regular infantry of North America. These 
have usually, according to General Washington’s 
account, no sword or side-arms, but wear instead, 
on the left side and in the neighborhood of the 
coat-pocket, a bayonet, in a white leather belt 
passing from the right shoulder obliquely over the 
strap of the cartridge-box, which is slung from 
the left shoulder and worn behind. Moreover, in 
place of the with us customary gaiters or splatter- 


light-blue and 

















dashes (Gamaschen), they wear long smali-ciothes 
descending to the foot, and fastened smoothly 
over the shoe by four buttons and a strap passing 
under thesole. Since the alliance of the French with 
the American army, which took place in Rhode Is- 


| land, July, 1780, the heretofore simple black hat 
It does not appear that any portion of the Guard | 


cockade is centred by a smaller white one, in re- 
membrance of the event, and as a token of mutual 
good understanding.’’ In the colored plate, the 
figure is represented with white cross-belts ; a long 
hair-tie; black neck-stock ; buff-colored vest, and 
long small-clothes (as above); brown coat, faced, 


collared, and cuffed white, with two white buttons 


turned over and buttoned together in front, show- 
ing the white lining; white frills and ruffles on 
the breast and at the wrists. The committee ap- 
pointed by Congress to confer with General Wash- 
ington and the New England governors as to the 


agreed, among other things, that the clothing pro- 
vided for the army ‘ be dyed brown, and the dis- 
tinctions of regiments made in the facings.’’ This 
suggestion was confirmed by Congress, November 
3, and ten days thereafter orders were issued from 
headquarters that the colonels upon the new es- 
tablishments were ‘‘ to settle as soon as possible 
with the quartermaster-general the uniform of 
their respective regiments, that the buttons may 
be properly marked and the work finished without 
delay.” 

4. AMERICAN RIFLEMEN (SCHARFSCHUTZE, JA- 
GER).—‘* Under their English name, Riflemen, this 
body of soldiers has become sufficiently well known 
to us through the newspapers, particularly in the 
beginning of the American war. They bear the 
closest resemblance to the socalled Tyrolean 
Sharpshooters, who perform duty also as a stand- 
ing Jager-corps in the Austrian army, in so much 
as, like them, they are publicly known as expert 
marksmen and hunters, and not alone do they 
excel in this qualification, but equally so in de- 
portment, though raised without any training or 
military discipline. Their uniform consists of a long 
smock-frock or skirt of thick linen cloth, with fur- 
belows or ruffled strips of the same material around 
the neck, on the shoulders, at the elbows, and 
about the wrists. The vest reaches quite down to 
the waistband, and is, as well as the long small- 
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clothes (which are strapped under the shoes), of 

linen cloth. Each of them brings his own fire- 
arm to the army, which has a well-used and gen- 
erally a good barrel, after the kind of our old 
heavy rifle.’’ 

According to the picture, the rifleman wore a 
broad white belt over his left shoulder, to which 
was attached a cartouch box; a black stock, hair 
in cue, and on his head a broad-brimmed, round- 
topped, black hat. 

The same work gives excellent vignette portraits 
of Washington, Gates, Franklin, Laurens, and 
Paul Jones, and two engravings of the ‘* Mind 
Your Business’’ coin or medal of 1776, and the 
‘¢ Libertas Americana’’ medal of Dupré, together 
with colored representations of The Flag and 
The Pendant of the Thirteen United States of 
North America. The flag, as herein delineated, 
is by no means the least important feature of the 
book; it bears on a field of thirteen horizontal 
stripes, red, blue, and white, a blue canton ex- 
tending over the first six stripes, charged with 
thirteen while stars arranged three and two. The 
narrow pendant corresponds; consisting of three 
stripes, red, blue, and white (forked red and white 
at the end), with a blue chief next to the staff, 
charged with thirteen white stars, arranged as 
above ; but between this chief and the three hori- 
zontal stripes are thirteen short perpendicular 
stripes, red, blue, and white. 

The writer of this article having long made the 
American flag a peculiar study, was at first in- 
clined to regard this coloring as an error, or mere 
freak of fancy; but has since been led to regard 
the same as an anachronism on the part of the 
artist. 

It is very apparent that the Continental Col- 
ors recognized by Congress in the early part of 
1776, which were spread to the breeze by its 
infant navy under Hopkins, and by the Com- 
mander-in Chief at his quarters in Cambridge, 
consisted of a field of thirteen stripes, red and 
white, cantoned, as on the British ensign, with 
the Union-crosses; a last lingering tribute to the 
old mother-country, which could not have been 
consistently retained after the Declaration of In- 
dependence, July 4, 1776. Still no flag was as 
yet established by law; and Hinman, in his 
‘*Connecticut in the Revolution,’’ states that ‘‘ in 
1776 the red ground of the American flag was 
altered to thirteen blue and white stripes, as an 
VoL. VI.—3 





emblem of the thirteen Colonies united in war 
for liberty’’—alluding probably to some change 
made in the first standard we hear of as having 
been raised in the American camp, and which 
floated at Prospect Hill, where Major-General 
Putnam commanded; this was originally the red 
or scarlet standard of the Third Connecticut Regi- 
ment, bearing the Colonial motto, ‘‘ Qui translulit, 
sustinet.”’ 

Even the Continental cruisers did not at first 
adhere strictly to the red and white stripes, and 
the flag of the first national vessel which appeared 
in European waters, October, 1776, has been de- 
scribed, while lying at Martinico, some three 
months earlier, as a field white and yellow, with 
thirteen stripes ; this was the sixteen-gun brig Re- 
prisal, Captain Lambert Wickes, which carried out 
Benjamin Franklin as Commissioner to France. 

August 16, 1776, the Marine Committee of Con- 
gress directed Captains Jones and Hallock, of the 
Continental armed sloops Providence and Hornet, 
to watch for the arrival of the sloop ‘‘Queen of 
Hungary,’’ bringing arms and ammunition from 
Martinico, whose flag was six black bars and six 
yellow bars. 

Captain Preble, in his recently-published ‘‘ His- 
tory of the American Flag,’’ mentions a yellow 
standard borne by the Philadelphia Light Horse, 
which is decorated with certain devices, and can- 
toned with thirteen blue and white stripes; an 
addition to the flag, we may safely presume, after 
the delegates from Georgia, the thirteenth State 
of the Confederacy, had taken their seats in Con- 
gress, that is, in September, 1775. 

But, as more directly bearing on the point in 
question, the unfinished sketch of the battle of 
Princeton, in the Trumbull Gallery, at New 
Haven, represents the American flag as consisting 
of thirteen stripes, red, white, and blue. This 
event took place January 3, 1777; and, as Colonel 
Trumbull was in active service until his resigna- 
tion, in February, 1777, the circumstance of his 
thus depicting the flag is worthy of attention. 

Moreover, a letter of September 20, 1778, from 
Arthur Lee, one of our Commissioners in France, 
to Henry Laurens, President of the Continental 
Congress, contains this passage: ‘‘I think the 
following inscription on the shield will not be 
amiss. . . . The ship’s colors should be white, 
red, and blue, alternately to thirteen, and in the 





upper angle, next the staff, a blue field with thir- 
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teen white stars.’’ Within two months thereafter 
Lee and his fellow-commissioners, Franklin and 


Adams, sent a communication to Congress (dated | 


November 7, 1778) enclosing a copy of a letter 
received by them from the Ambassador of Naples, 
stating that the King, his master, had opened his 
ports to the flag of the United States of America, 
and desiring, at these times, when the sea is cov- 
ered with privateers of different nations, and also 
with pirates, to know the colors of the flag and 
form of the The letter was read 
February 24, 1779, and referred to the Marine 
Committee for answer. 

A manuscript before me, written by one who 
was an officer on the Cumberland, Captain John 


sea-papers. 
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in February, 1778, by the French Admiral in 
Quiberson Bay, as its predecessor, ‘‘ the Conti- 
nental Colors,’’ borne on the ‘‘ General Mifflin,”’ 
Captain William McNeil, had been saluted,' the 
preceding August, at Brest, much to the indigna- 
tion of the English Ambassador, the Viscount 
Stormont ; but cotemporaneous prints would lead 
us to infer that the usual fighting flag of the Con- 
tinental regiments continued, for some time, to 
be but a simple striped ensign. We may presume 
that this ensign was in no way dissimilar to the 
red and white ‘‘ striped jack’’ used in Admiral 


| Hopkins’s fleet during the winter of 1775 and 


Manly, early in 1779, in particularly alluding to | 
the flag of that privateer, says: ‘‘At this time we | 


had no national colors, and every ship had the 
right, or took it, to wear what kind of fancy flag 
the captain pleased.’’ 

It would appear, therefore, that public opinion 


stripes, with a blue canton charged with thirteen 
white stars,’’ and which by a resolution of Con- 
gress, passed 14th June, 1777, became the na- 
tional flag of the United States, was not imme- 
diately brought into general use either by the 
land or by the marine service. Such a flag, un- 
doubtedly, was raised forthwith over the Hall of 
Congress at Philadelphia, and floated in the prin- 
cipal cities on state occcasions, or at headquarters 
in the grand divisions of the army; nay, was 
even saluted abroad, at the request of Paul Jones, 


| 1776, or to ‘‘ the thirteen stripes’’ (not the ‘¢ stars 


and stripes’) which are described as having been 
found “floating in the water, lashed up in a ham- 
mock,’’ after the frigate Randolph blew up (March, 


|1778), in her engagement with the British sixty- 


four gun-ship Yarmouth. 
But we may not now prolong this subject; 


| whether the tinting of the flag it depicts was erro- 
was not at first settled as to the colors of the flag, | 
and that the ‘‘thirteen alternate red and white | 


| it: 


neous or not, it was with a spirit of prophecy that 
the little Leipsic Calendar of 1784 thus alludes to 
‘Of this prettily-colored picture there is 
nothing further to say, save that, though the 
war be ended, the Union of the Thirteen States 
shall be as apparent as it is here set forth, and 
that to our children and our childrens’ children 


shall it be reserved, with God’s grace, to both see 


and hear more than we of this new flag.’’ 


1 These colors had been saluted still earlier, by the Dutch, 


| at St. Eustatia, 16th November, 1776, when borne by the 


Continental brig Andrew Doria, Captain J. Robinson. 





THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 


By Str Henry Worrton (WHO DIED IN 1639). 


How happy is he born or taught, 
That serveth not anothers will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his highest skill : 


Whose passions not his masters are ; 
Whose soul is still prepar’d for death ;° 
Not ty’d unto the world with care 
Of princes’ ear or vulgar breath : 
Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruine make oppressors great : 





Who envies none, whom chance doth raise, 
Or vice: Who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given with praise ; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good: 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 

And entertaines the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend. 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or feare to fall ; 

Lord of himselfe, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
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WOOED AND MARRIED. 


By Rosa NoucHETTE CAREY, 






Author of “Nellie's Memories,” “Wee Wifie,’ “Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” and “Robert Ord’s Atonement.” 


CHAPTER V. THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 


‘¢ Dymo, do you know the Great Unknown has | 


turned up again ?”’ 
‘Nonsense, Will !”’ 
Dym sat opposite her brother, with the tea 

equipage between them. 


The cloth that covered the small library table | 


was carefully darned and spotless in color; the 
very teapot, though only of Britannia metal, was 
evidently burnished by willing hands, and reflected 
Dym’s beaming face in a widening caricature. 

It was wonderful how beaming 
could look just now. Miss Tressilian would hardly 
have recognized the little pale-faced governess. 
Dym’s olive complexion had warmed into sudden 
color; her eyes were full of soft brilliance; in her 
whole appearance there was animation, life, verve ; 
under such aspects Dym could look very pretty. 

The Parisian education had not been altogether 
thrown away. Dym could put on a shabby dress, 
and wear it with the grace of a Frenchwoman; in 
spite of her slender purse, she never looked ill 
dressed on any occasion. She had all sorts of 
simple knacks and contrivances; she would re- 
deem plainness with a knot of gay-colored ribbon ; 
she knew how to adjust a bow or a flower coquet- 
tishly. This sort of tact is very valuable to a 
woman; and though Dym had not a speck of 
vanity in her composition, she was often heard to 


‘* Latimer! nonsense; that’s not his name.”’ 

‘*Tt is what he chooses to call himself, I suppose. 
Will, don’t you think it is wrong for people not 
to call themselves by their proper names ?”’ 

‘¢ That depends. I believe the motive ought to 


accuse or excuse in such acase. Of course, I think 


Dym’s face | 





. . : | 
say ‘* that it was a woman’s duty—a plain woman’s | 


especially—to make the best of herself.’’ 

Mr. Elliott’s admiration for his young sister was 
unbounded—he had regarded her trim figure com- 
placently more than once before he had burst out 
with an involuntary, ‘‘ You look very pretty, 
Dym.”’ 

‘‘T am so glad you think so, Will dear,’’ she 
had answered quite simply; and then William 
Elliott had followed up the remark with another 
rather startling one, ‘* Do you know the Great Un- 
known has turned up again ?”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, Will! 

‘‘Tt is true, I assure you.”’ 

“‘Do you mean Mr. Latimer has really been 
here again ?”’ 








it isa pity; nay, more, a mistake.’’ 

‘*T call it deceit.’’ 

‘*Humph, that sounds harsh—women are al- 
ways so intolerant. This happens to be pure 
caprice—a whim; the man is full of whims.’’ 

‘* He does seem to be a most extraordinary per- 
son. Did he ever give you his reasons, Will?’’ 

‘* Well, they were hardly to be called reasons. 
He told me once that he had taken this singular 
alias to escape the notice of a host of gay London 
friends. ‘I don’t want to be unearthed just now,’ 
he remarked, ‘and to have a great hue and cry 
after me; cannot you respect my incognito a little 
longer, Mr. Elliott?” And when I hazarded the 
observation that I thought his fashionable friends 
would hardly explore Kentish Town in search of 
him, he answered, dryly enougn, ‘ Possibly not; 
but when one has such a staff of moral police—in 
the shape of one’s friends—a man hardly knows 
when he is safe.’ Oh, he is all right, you may 
depend upon it. Of course, I could not press him 
further.’’ 

Dym shook her head sagely, and pursed up her 
lips. 

‘*You are infatuated, Will. The Great Un- 
known has bewitched your better judgment.”’ 

‘**T confess he interests me strongly. A man 
who can act as he does, and for a whim evidently 
—oh, there’s some stuff in him. After all, one 
must judge of a man by his actions, and not by his 
words.”’ 

‘¢ True.” 

‘* This man’s actions are most noble. You may 
shake your head, Dym, but there’s something great 
about Mr. Latimer.” 

‘Who was it who preached to me against the 
folly of hero-worship? Ah, I have you there, 
Will!” 


**Not at all. I suppose a man’s honest appre- 
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ciation is of more value than a school-girl’s hys- 
terical admiration. School-girls are so superficial 
and unsafe in their missish likings and dislikings.”’ 

** Will, oughtn’t you to be ashamed of yourself? 
Hysterical, missish—for shame !’’ 

‘*So they are. Never mind, Dym; I’ll forgive 
you a great deal if you will properly admire Mr. 
Latimer.”’ 

**T am afraid I do a little already,”’ 
Dym, honestly. ‘*Do people fall in love on hear- 
say, I wonder? How long is it since we first 
heard of this mysterious individual, Will ?’’ 

“* Let me see. 


returned 


It must be eighteen months ago 
—it was just after I had got to St. Luke’s. I was 
beginning my three months’ probation, I re- 
member.”’ 

**So do I. Eighteen months—what a long 
time to be faithful to St. Luke’s!’’ 

William Elliott’s eyes had a far-away look of 
pleased remembrance. 

** How well I remember our first meeting—the 
time and place and all! It was original, to say 
the least of it ; everything the man said or did was 
unlike what any one else would have said or done 


under the circumstances. It was a wet night, and 


I was preaching at St. Luke’s to a very scanty 


congregation. Ieven remember the subject of my 
sermon, for I had lost heart about things, and I 
seemed to be preaching to myself more than to any 
one else. It was about not ‘ being weary in well- 
doing,’ and when I went into the vestry there he 
was waiting for me.’’ 

‘*To be sure—how odd it all was !’’ cried Dym. 
She had heard it before, but her brother’s pleasure 
in the reminiscence charmed her; she would not 
have interrupted his recital for worlds. 

William Elliott rubbed his hands slowly over 
each other, and went on. 

‘Ves, there he was lolling against the vestry 
mantel-piece, and looking like a good-tempered 
giant ; and when he saw me, he came forward and 
shook hands. I can almost feel his grip now. 
‘ That’s a capital sermon of yours, Mr. Elliott,’ he 
said, ‘and I want to have a good talk with you 
about it ;’ and his manner was just as cordial and 
pleasant as though we had met yesterday.”’ 

‘Dear, dear,’’ laughed Dym, ‘‘ what a very 
droll person he must be, Will !’’ 

‘*Droll! Ishould think so. I never saw such 
a pure piece of originality in my life before. 
‘Well,’ he went on in the same cheery voice, 





‘ what I liked so much about it was that you spoke 
as a man should who tried to practice what he 
preached.’ Odd, wasn’t it ?’’ 

‘*] think he must be a very Broad Churchman,”’ 
ubserved Dym, solemnly. 

Her brother laughed outright. 

“Well done, Dym; that’s what I call begging 
an argument. Never mind his particular party; I 
shouldn’t wonder at all if his school were different 
from ours; but to return to that Friday evening. 
You know Morris had just sent to me to baptize a 
dying child, so, of course, I could not stand talk- 
ing to him there; but when I explained the urgent 
cause for my haste, ‘I'll go with you,’ he returned 
briskly ; ‘one can talk outside as well as inside, 
and I daresay you will be glad of a strong arm this 
boisterous night, as you don’t appear over 
strong.’ 

‘*As you may suppose, I was a little confused 
by his offer of company, but how to refuse it 
was the question; cne thing, it was not far to 
Preston street, and I could get rid of him there. 
But I did not know my man ; it was blowing great 
guns, as they say, outside, and the rain came 
down, too, at intervals. Before we had got past 
the church railings I was glad enough of the arm 
he offered me. We did not do much talking by 
the way; the wind beat theconversation out of us, 
but he shouted out a few cheery words now and 
then, and, as far as I can remember, on subjects 
far removed from the sermon; I am not quite sure 
that it was not on art criticism, or something of 
the kind. 

‘‘ Well, when we got to the Morrises’, I just 
said a civil good-night, and thanked him; but ne 
returned, ‘ No occasion,’ and came in with me. I 
recollect that I had some difficulty in persuading 
him that he need not stand sponsor for the child, 
as it was evidently dying fast. I believe he had 
some odd notions on the subject. Strange to say, 
we were only just in time—the poor little creature 
almost stiffened in my arms. ‘ Verily in the bosom 
of the Churcn,’ he muttered, looking down on the 
dead baby much as though it were his own ; ‘ poor 
little white-folded lamb!’ And he spoke almost 
roughly to the poor mother when her tears dropped 
on the little dead face. ‘Shame to let the salt of 
earth touch anything so pure,’ he said. 

‘‘Well, hearing him speak so beautifully, and 
seeing how tender he was over the poor baby—he 
gave the parents money, too, I am sure—it was 
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rather a shock to me to hear him say when we 
came out: 

‘«¢ ¢T wish we had a nineteenth century Herod.’ 

‘¢«Why, in the name of heaven ?’ I answered, 
quite dumbfounded at his vehemence. 

‘¢«¢Qh, I have shocked you, have I?’ peering 
down at me inthe darkness, and shouting still, 
though the wind had lulled. ‘I cannot help it; it 
is my misfortune to be always shocking some one ; 
you are a clergyman, and you won’t like to answer, 
but wouldn’t it be a real deed of mercy to put 
nine-tenths of the infant population of England 
out of their misery in the quickest and most pain- 
less manner possible ?’ 

‘*¢Drown them like kittens, I suppose you 
mean ?” ”’ 

*©Oh, Will, you never told me this part before— 
what a horrible man !’’ 

‘* He smiled at my literal interpretation, but 
went on seriously : 

‘** Well, but, of course, the government must 
do it; we cannot have private murders.’ 

** You prefer a wholesale slaughter of the inno- 
cents ?’ 

** He nodded. 

«¢*¢Sounds grimly, doesn’t it? I prefer han- 
dling the theory. Look at that babe we left just 
now, dead with the baptismal chrism still wet on 
its brow—what would it have been in a few years ? 
Did you see that brute of a father? His hand, 
when he stretched it out for my bounty, felt like a 
drunkard’s.’ 

‘¢¢ Too true, I fear.’ 

*** Well, which do you prefer, the Union or 
Paradise—an Inferno here with a doubtful here- 
after, or the spotless rest of that poor baby ? How 
could that child grow up good amidst those sur- 
roundings?’ 

‘*¢* Humph! vexed questions.’ 

“« And then we plunged into a deeply interesting 
conversation, which lasted till midnight.” 

‘¢ Just like your imprudence, Will. Of course, 
you took him home ?”’ 

**Yes. When he found I would not stand out- 
side, he allowed himself to be persuaded to enter ; 
but I do not recollect that he took a seat, neither 
did he in the least enlighten me about himself ; 
but, of course, I saw he was a gentleman and had 
received a university education.”’ 


‘IT suppose he found out then that you were a 
Balliol man ?”’ 








‘Yes, we ran the gauntlet between Balliol and 
Magdalene. I think it was that that stirred me up 
so, and made me forget the time.’’ 

** And he did not tell you his name ?”’ 

‘*No, not a bit of it. When I opened the door 
for him and wished him good-night, he just van- 
ished in the darkness, whisking away like a comet 
or will-o’-the-wisp, or any other erratic sub- 
stance.” : 

‘« But you saw him again the next Sunday ?” 

‘*To be sure. J got a glimpse of him at the 
conclusion of my morning’s sermon, sitting under 
the gallery, and I was not surprised when he fol- 
lowed me into the vestry. You recollect, Dym, I 
told you how interested he was in our schools.”’ 

*« And that was the commencement of his work 
at St. Luke’s? Really, it is very extraordinary, 
Will.”’ 

‘Yes, is it not? He worked, off and on, with 
me, I should say, six or seven weeks before he 
vanished for as many months; he was always 
coming and going when one least expected it.’’ 

‘«But he was a great help to you. I remember 
your writing to me and telling me a great deal of 
all this, and what a comfort he was to you in the 
night-schools.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, I was new to my work then, and, before 
he came, the night-schools were my bugbear. I 
was not so strong as I am now, and my lameness 
was against me; the boys would play tricks, and I 
could not always take summary justice. I shall 
never forget the first evening I took Latimer down 
to my cub-garden—didn’t the cubs get it that 
night !’’ 

‘* Served them right, too; those boys behaved 
shamefully. Mr. Benedict told me all about it.” 

‘* My dear, cubs want licking into shape; boys 
are rather rough in their play sometimes. I think 
Bill Saunders played his last trick when he blew 
out those candles.’’ 

** And Mr. Latimer relighted them ?”’ 

‘Yes; how were the poor lambs to know he 
had a box of matches in his pocket? The sudden 
light threw them in confusion. How Bill howled 
for mercy !”’ 

‘*Did Mr. Latimer thrash him ?”’ 

**Yes; and all the ringieaders besides. We 
have had order in the night-schools since then. 
Mr. Benedict and I always call them ‘ Latimer’s 
lambs.’ You would not recognize one or two of 
my cubs now.’’ 
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‘**T thought Bill Saunders was improved the last 
time I saw him.”’ 

‘*That he is; and he tears Mr. Latimer no 
malice either. An English lad is rather like a 
thorough-bred mastiff—never resents a just blow 
from a master’s hand. Bill is always asking when 
Mr. Latimer is coming up: he is quite civil to me 
in his absence; and last winter the lad actually 
saved me from an awkward fall.’’ 

‘* Bravo, Bill! Do you know, Will, I quite 
long to see this Mr. Latimer and thank him for 
helping you.”’ 

** Well, you will soon have your opportunity.’’ 

‘‘What, is he coming up?” 

‘* He will be at the schools to-night ; but mode- 
rate your raptures. Mr. Latimer hates hero-wor- 
ship as much as I do, and thanks are poison to 
him. Do you know, Dym, he is a curious mix- 
ture of reserve and frankness; with all his cheer- 
fullness I have found out one thing.” 

**That he is not happy ?” 

“Tea. 

**You ought to seek his confidence, Will. 
What’s the good of being a clergyman if you 
cannot give comfort and advice where it is needed? 
Why don’t you ask him straight out if he has any- 
thing on his mind ?”’ 

‘¢ Because I know that he has.’’ 

**O Will!’’ opening her eyes. 

‘*T don’t believe he has a murder on his con- 
science, or anything of that sort; it is evident to 
me that the man is only restless and ill at ease ; 
he seems to me sometimes as though he were work- 
ing against himself.’’ 

‘** But does he never talk about himself?’’ 

‘*Very seldom, and then only vaguely; he 
hinted once that he was very rich, and wanted me 
to pity him for it. ‘It is such a bore to have no 
aim in life,’ he said to me; ‘I tried to get into 
Parliament once, only the seat was sharply con- 
tested, and I had to give it up. One gets tired of 
traveling when one is always alone ;’ and one day 
he said something about only wishing for one 
thing, and not being able to get it; but whether 
it was the seat in Parliament he was talking about, 
or a woman, or some pet ambition, I have not the 
slightest idea.’’ 

“But, Will, why don’t you try to find out?”’ 

‘* My dear, when you see the Unknown you can 
answer that question for yourself. Mr. Latimer is 
not a man one can question ; he has his moments 





of frankness, but they never concern himself. 
Since that first time we met he has never spoken 
to me as though I were a clergyman ; never sought 
advice in any way, I mean, and though I know he 
respects my cloth, he has very droll ways of show- 
ing it. Did you hear how he treated poor Ned 
Smithers ?”’ 

‘*Was that the boy whom you both nursed in 
the fever?” 

‘No, that was another case; this happened 
quite recently. No, I remember I never told you. 
Are you tired of the subject, Dym ?”’ 

‘* Tired of what interests you so? Fie, Will !’’ 

‘*How can one help being interested,’’ he 
ejaculated; ‘such noble self-devotion and real 
Christianity hidden away under all that comical 
roughness. Well, Dym, I am quite sure the story 
is worth hearing. You know Brent’s Buildings?” 

‘¢ That queer little street turning out of Weed- 
ington Road ?”’ 

‘Yes ; a wretchedly poor neighborhood. Well, 
we heard from young Shaw at the night-schools 
that Ned Smithers had met with an accident, and 
was likely to do badly; and Latimer said, as 
usual, he would go with me, and, if necessary, act 
as my almoner. Well, we went along, as usual, 
arm-in-arm—the giant and the dwarf, as some 
street wags once called us; and when we got to 
Brent’s Buildings, we found a very dismal state of 
things, and that it was all up with poor Ned.”’ 

‘¢Do you mean that he was dying ?”’ 

‘‘ Dying; ah, but what a death! I won’t har- 
row up your feelings, Dym, more than I can help. 
Poor Ned was always a drunkard and blasphemer, 
but the cursed drink was not the actual cause of 
his death. Those navvies run terrible risks. An 
embankment on the line of railway they were con- 
structing gave way ; two men were killed on the 
spot. Ned’s injuries were no less mortal, but 
mortification had not yet put a stop to his agonies. 
I know what pain is, Dym, and how it taxes all a 
man’s fortitude and Christianity to bear it; it 
makes me shudder even now to think of Ned 
writhing on his miserable couch, and poisoning 
the foetid air with his curses.”’ 

‘¢Q Will, please don’t tell me any more.”’ 

‘The picture will be less gloomy by-and-by. 
How these people manage to exist is the wonder ; 
navvies get good wages, but I suppose Ned had 
drunk his, for such abject poverty I had never 
seen before in my life; the brawny giant himself 














was lying on a heap of straw, with only an old 
blanket over him—fancy that—and a damp brick 
floor and no fire, on a cold winter’s night. But 
worse than that, there was his poor wife, only just 
recovered trom her confinement, with miserable- 
looking twins in her arms; I never saw such a piti- 
able sight as that mother and her babies. ‘ ‘Two 
of them, and smothering would be regarded as a 
sin,’ 1 heard Latimer mutter to himself. I frowned 
at him, but he took no notice; he had propped 
himself up against the place where the mantel- 
piece ought to be, and stood frowning at them all 
che time I was reading and praying beside poor 
Ned, with the damp from the floor creeping into 
my bones.’’ 

**Oh, Will! and with your rheumatism, too.’’ 

**] think that is what made him interrupt us; 
cor when I rose from my knees, there he was 
standing beside me. ‘Hadn’t you better leave 
of?’ he said, in that dry way of his; ‘he hasn’t 
been listening to a word—have you, Ned ?’ 

‘*The man muttered something in answer ; it 
sounded like ‘ parson be blowed.’ 

«¢« There !’ he exclaimed, turning on me trium- 
phantly ; ‘ that’s all you get for catching your death 
‘yn those horrible flags.’ 

‘¢* My dear Latimer,’ I remonstrated gently, 
‘you must allow me to do what I consider to be 
my duty.’ 

“<* Nonsense!’ he returned; ‘‘I never could 
tolerate a suicide ; you had better leave Ned to me 
-—I can manage him better.’ 

**T won’t deny I was a little hurt. 

‘¢ ¢ My dear sir, this is not a layman’s function.’ 

‘<¢ Pooh! nonsense! don’t get hot about it; it 
is only a question whether there shall be two dying 
men orone. Ned, haven’t you had enough of the 
parson just now ?’ 

«©*Curse you! what do I want with either of 
you?’ returned the man, savagely. ‘ Can’t a man 
die without having a couple of gents standing and 
staring and praying over him till his flesh creeps 
on his bones? Who wants your prayers?’ I'll 
die as I like;’ and here he stretched out his huge 
fist and shook it at us—it might have felled an ox 
easily—and broke into language too horrible to 
relate. 

‘¢ The blasphemy sickened me—I put my hands 
ver my ears to escape it; the poor wife crept up 
to him timidly. ‘Oh, Ned, my man, hush thee ; 
thee art frightening parson,’ she cried. 
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‘¢ Latimer coolly took the man’s fist in his, and 
examined it reflectively. 

** «These are the thews and s. wews of England 
they talk about. Ned, don’t trouble yourself; 4 
am not going to waste a single prayer on you, or 
t e parson either; tell me, my man, how often 
have you turned this hand of yours against that 
poor wife ?’ 

** ¢Sal knows,’ sneered the man, witli a demon- 
iacal laugh. ‘Tell the gentlemen, Sal; served 
her right—a whining, white-faced—’ 

“‘Mr. Latimer quietly laid the fist down, and 
then deliberately shook his own in the savage’s 
face. 

** You cowardly ruffian, if you were not a man 
of broken bones I’d have it out with you. Look 
at that face—a young one, too. God in heaven! 
to see a woman’s face look like that, with all the 
comeliness bruised out of it;’ and so righteous 
was his indignation that the man actually cowered 
beneath his vehemence. Again his wife, woman- 
like, interfered. 

‘«¢Don’t ’ee, sir, don’t ’ee bully my master,’ 
cried the poor creature, quite terrified and trem- 
bling, and pressing one of her babies more closely 
to her, 

‘¢ ¢ You go and sit down,’ said Latimer, not un- 
kindly; ‘women always make things worse with 
their meddling; I never bully any one but a cow- 
ard. Ned, my man, we’ve had it out, and my 
feelings are a little relieved; I can’t be hard on 
such a poor brute as you—a dying brute, too. 
Shake hands, and keep a civil tongue in your 
head, Now, I daresay you have had enough talk, 
and would like a good fire aud something warm to 
drink. I am going out with the parson to cater 
for you. We'll make Sal and you more comfort- 
able before we’ve done with you.’ 

‘* Would you believe it Dym, there were actually 
tears in the poor fellow’s eyes? 

«©¢That’s what I cail a gentleman,’ he mut- 
tered; and without another word Latimer took my 
arm and hurried me from the room. 

‘- Outside I attempted to remonstrate with him. 

‘*¢ My dear Latimer, I daresay your way will 
answer best in the end, but to interfere between a 
priest and one of his flock—’ 

‘©*Go on,’ he returned, good temperedly ; 
‘* words won’t break bones, and I’ve got you out 
of that damp vault alive. Faugh! how sweet the 
air is after it! twilight, too. Do you ever study 
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astronomy, Elliott? I have a theory;’’ and then 
and there he propounded it, inveigling me so art- 
fully in an argument that I never saw his drift till 
I found myself at my own door. 

‘¢¢Good-night, Mr. Elliott; take my advice— 
have a good roaring fire and a strong dose of 
spirits and water, and then get quickly into bed.’ 

‘<¢ May I ask what you are going to do, Mr. 
Latimer ?’ 

‘©«T! oh, Lam going to cater presently, and 
then to go back to Ned.’ 

***So am I.’ 

‘©* Are you? There are locks and doors even 
in Brent’s Buildings. Nay, Elliott, I am serious ; 
this night’s work is no joking matter to either of 
us. My dear fell »w, though I am only a layman, 
I am stronger than you. Just take my advice for 
once; leave Ned this one night to me, and come 
first thing in the morning ;’ and, Dym, will you 
credit the fact? I was weak enough to obey him.’’ 

‘© Oh, Will, I could almost love him for this ; 
don’t you see he knew it would be your death, 
and he just went on in that rough way to get you 
out of the place.”’ 

Mr. Elliott smiled. ‘I told you you would 
find my story interesting. Well, I felt pretty bad 
by that time, and was glad enough to follow his 
prescription. As it was, I had a terrible night of 
pain, and was only just able to hobble down to 
Brent’s Buildiags in the morning; the sun cheered 
me up a little though. When I got to the place, 
there was Latimer lolling against the railings and 
smoking a cigar, as though Brent’s Buildings was 
the choicest neighborhood, and he rather liked it 
than otherwise. 

‘¢¢ What sort of a night have you had? how is 
Ned?’ I asked. 

‘¢* Bad, very bad—making for the other side 
rapidly, I am afraid; in other respects things are 
more satisfactory.’ 

** « How so?’ 

«¢*T don’t think I have heard more than two 
dozen oaths, and he always apologizes for them 
afterwards—life habits, you see; we must not be 
too hard on him. But come in; I must not keep 
you standing in this cold wind.’ 

‘« He had said so little that I was not prepared 
for the changed aspect of things. Mr. Latimer 
and his coadjutors had done wonders. Ned could 
not be moved, it was true—those mangled limbs 
must remain as they were to the last; but there 
was plenty of clean warm covering over him, and 








a bright fire burned in the grate. The poor wife 
sat beside it in a comfortable chair propped up 
with pillows, with one twin in her lap; the other, 
alas, lay in a white wrapper on a shelt. 

** ¢ Yes, it is gone,’ whispered Mr. Latimer, no- 
ticing my look. ‘ The poor little thing had con- 
vulsions in the night, and before I could fetch a 
doctor it was gone; pity the other does not follow. 
That’s the fourth child she has lost.’ 

*¢¢T said a few soothing words to the mother, 
who was fondling her remaining baby, dry-eyed. 
I suppose constant misery dries up the fount of 
tears; and when I turned to Ned’s bedside, I was 
surprised to find he greeted me with considerably 
less roughness. 

««¢He’s ready for the parson now, you see,’ 
said Latimer, who still followed me; ‘‘ he’s had 
some of the doctor’s good stuff, and is rather more 
free from pain. 
you, Ned ?’ 

‘* «Ves, if parson pleases. 
sir?’ looking at him wistfully. 

***Not for long. I'll be back by-and-by; by 
the time you want me.’ 

‘¢ «Thank you, sir.’ 

*¢¢ And, Ned my man, you'll keep your word, 
and make a clean breast to the parson?’ 

66 ¢'Ves, sir; yes.” 

‘**This poor fellow,’ putting his hand on his 
shoulder, and pressing it lightly, ‘ tells me that he 
has been a great sinner; he almost murdered a 
man once; didn’t you, Ned ?’ 

*** Yes, one of my mates; they locked me up 
for it, though.’ 

‘* «And he says that he has been a bad husband 
to Sal; pretty nearly starved her and her children. 
And he wants to know, Mr. Elliott—you being a 
clergyman and understanding such things—whether 
he has any cause to hope that he will ever see his 
little boy again. It seems, since his boy’s death, 
he has taken to drinking.’ 

“**Ay, to drown thought. He were sich a 
pretty little chap, were Charlie; and he minded 
me rarely. ‘‘Where’s daddie?’’ he used to call 
out, as soon as ever he could speak. You mind 
it, Sal.” And the man wiped away a tear furtively 
with his sleeve. 

**¢ And he wants to know if he shall ever see 
Charlie again. Now, Mr. Elliott, your work is 
cut out for you;’ and then this singular being did 
consent to leave us alone together.’’ 

‘* ¢ And did he die, Will?” 


He can listen to you now; can’t 


You bean’t a-going, 
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‘‘Yes; but not for a good many days after 
that. It was very uphill work with him; but, 
thank God, he made an edifying end. Not that 
he ever said much to me; but he seemed grateful, 
and liked to hear me read and pray by him; just a 
few words at the last made me feel the man was 
really a penitent. 

<¢ *Vou gentle’em,’ he said, speaking with diffi- 
culty, for the end was drawing near; ‘ you gen- 
tle’em will walk head erect into heaven. If the 
good will only let me creep in just at the last, I'd 
be more than content.’ ; 

«¢¢On your hands and knees,’ quoth Latimer. 
‘Well put, my man.’ 

«¢ « And Sal, my lass, you must mind what par- 
son sees, and try for to come in afterwards. I’ve 
not been a good master to you, my woman, but it 
is too late to say naught about that; now maybe 
you’ ll get a better master’nor I, when I’m cold.’ 

‘¢« Nay, Ned. I never went fur to think of such 
a thing,’ cried the poor thing, panting and sob- 
bing ; ‘but for the drink we might have been so 
comfortable like.’ 

«¢¢ Ah,’ murmured the dying man, ‘thou art 
about right, Sal. Don’t let Charlie drink; it is a 
pity to let a little chap like that get into mischief. 
Charlie lad, you are tired maybe; let dad carry 
you,’ he muttered on drowsily. When it came to 
the last, he would keep his face to Mr. Latimer, 


though for his hand. 

«¢ «]’m a-creeping in, sir,’ he said once with a 
sudden brightening—those were his last words. 
‘My dear child’—for Dym was crying softly to 
herself—‘‘ I ought not to have saddened you like 
this, and on your first evening, too.’’ 

‘¢Oh, but, Will, it is so beautiful; no wonder 
you say Mr. Latimer has something great about 
him.”’ 

‘* Yes; but you must not raise your expectations 
too high, or you might be disappointed when you 
see him. Well, what is it, Dick ?’’ 

‘¢ Mr. Latimer, sir.” 

‘*Here? Oh, what shall I do?’’ cried Dym ex- 
citedly, trying to clear away the traces of her tears. 

‘* Don’t be frightened, miss; Mr. Latimer ain’t 
a-coming in. He left word for you, sir, that as 
you had a lady with you he would not interrupt 
you, but that you would find him at the schools.’’ 

‘‘Dear me, I never knew him to do that be- 
fore,” returned Mr. Elliott, looking puzzled ; 














then, as the boy closed the door, ‘‘ It must be be- 
cause you are with me, Dym; and yet he is the 
last man to be shy of a lady; what an enigma he 
is, to be sure! Well,’’ in a tone of regret, ‘‘I 
must be off now. Perhaps he will come in with 
me by-and-by ; anyhow, I am sorry you are disap- 
pointed.’’ 

‘¢* Disappointed! not at all,’’ returned Dym, 
contradictorily. ‘‘ There, run off, Will, you will 
be late;’? and when she had watched her brother 


out, Dym sat down and thought of Mr. Latimer 
for the rest of the evening. 


CHAPTER VI. THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF WOMEN. 


ConTRARY to Dym’s expectations, Mr. Latimer 
did not make his appearance in Paradise Row that 
evening, nor on many succeeding evenings; he 
had always some excuse ready when William Elliott 
pressed him to accompany him home on the nights 
when they were at work together at the schools. 
Dym, who at first looked for him with some eager- 
ness, at last relinquished her watch in despair. 

When life is monotonous, trifles appear of mag- 
nitude. In the confined landscape of Paradise 
Row, Mr. Latiraer’s figure loomed gigantic in the 
foreground. Dym, out of natural contradiction, 
longed to brush it out; womanlike, she revolted 
against the vagueness and mystery; she wanted the 


1 dim outline to gain form and coloring. But soon 
and once made a groping on the bed-clothes, as ! 


her thoughts were directed into another channel. 

William Elliott had acceded, with evident re- 
luctance, to Dym’s plan of seeking employment as 
daily governess; but though her efforts were most 
persevering, they had not as yet met with success. 

Either education was at a low ebb or govern- 
esses were at a discount in Kentish Town. Dym 
tried Haverstock Hill and even Hampstead, but 
the market seemed overstocked. <A great com- 
mercial panic had taken place in the city a few 
months previously, and scores of girls, younger 
and less well-educated than Dym, had been 
thrown on their own resources—girls luxuriously 
brought up, and taught everything but to govern 
themselves and teach others, were driven from the 
fastnesses of happy homes and launched suddenly 
upon the world. Incompetence seeking compe- 
tence; youth and helplessness going hand-in-hand 
to find a stewardship, where they could starve 
themselves and bring others to beggary. 

And the beggary of the heart and mind—what 
more pitiable than that! 
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Dym’s neat little figure traversed miles of pave- 
ment in answer to countless advertisements, but 
she never found anything to suit; her youth was 
against her. Sometimes people told her to her 
face that she was not good-tempered ; at such mo- 
ments Dym could not always repress her impa- 
tience and disappointment. ‘‘ This situation 
would quite suit me,’’ she said once, when she was 
weary of doors closing against her—‘‘ only two 
little girls; I will not quarrel about the terms.’’ 

‘* Pardon me, but you will not suit me, Miss 
Eliiott,’’ returned the lady coldly. ‘* You are too 
brusque and decided for such a young person ; let 


me tell you, for your future guidance, that mothers | 


like to have the management of their own chil- 
dren; you have set aside my remarks once or twice 
already.”’ 

‘‘T have not always given satisfaction, but I 
have good references,’’ faltered Dym, more humbly. 

‘‘I do not doubt it; forgive me if I pain you, 
but you dy not look old enough, nor yet sufficiently 
staid for me to intrust my girls to your care.’’ 

Very much the same thing was repeated at the 
next house, where Dym found herself in the pre- 
sence of a very strong-minded woman, evidently 
one of those original characters who combine 
domesticity with plenty of public speaking. 

Dym found out, years afterwards, that this lady 
was a member of the school-board, that she spoke 
on public platforms, and was conspicuous for her 
advocacy of the rights of women. On the present 
occasion she very soon inspired our little heroine 
with a painful degree of awe. 

** Well, why have you come to me?’’ began the 
strong-minded matron in a loud, manly voice. 
Afterwards, Dym thought the voice not an unplea- 
sant one. ‘‘ Seeking a governess’s situation, are 
you? Absurd! you are too young. What do you 
say—you can’t help your age? No, but you can 
speak louder while you are about it. Tut! go 
home to your mother, child; we have too many 
incompetent young persons in the present day 
applying to us as governesses—a pack of useless 
rubbish; it cannot be every girl’s vocation to teach 
—whether they are qualified for it or no; we ought 
to subject the thing to competitive examination. 
Why shouldn’t women take their degree, I should 
like to know?”’ for this was in the days before the 
Cambridge examination for women. 

‘“*T am not quite incompetent,’’ interrupted 
Dym in a frightened voice. ‘‘ I know French and 








German—I can talk French almost as well as 
English—and if the children be young—”’ 

‘Who said the children were young. One is 
not bound to state their ages in an advertisement ; 
my eldest girl looks almost as old as you, only, of 
course, she has masters. French and German— 
trash! ‘The question is, are you up in algebra and 
mathematics generally; have you any idea of 
geology; do you know what a strata means; or in 
architecture could you give me a history of the 
several transition periods; do you know more than 
the fancy work of botany—in a word, could you 
administer education in any other than home- 
pathic quantities? There, go home to your mother, 
girl!’’ 

‘*T have no mother,’’ returned Dym, vainly 
trying to repress her tears. ‘‘ Of course, I could 
not teach your daughters all those things; I 
thought, perhaps, you had younger children, or—”’ 

** My youngest is over twelve,’’ replied the ma- 
tron, a little less grimly ; ‘‘ she is working hard at 
classics with a tutor now. Why shouldn’t women 
teach classics, I should like to know? I hate men 
about a house—clergymen especially. Got no 
mother you say, child—* bleating about the world 
like an unfolded lamb,’ as Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing has it. What is it she says? and 

*¢ Felt a mother-want about the world, 

And still went seeking, like a bleating Jamb 

Left out at night in shutting up the fold.’ 
Sad, sad;’’ and the strong-minded lady actually 
sighed. ‘‘Jane,’’ she continued, ringing loudly, 
‘‘ bring this young lady some wine and cake; she 
has had a long walk, and is tired.’’ And after 
that touch of motherly kindness, Dym did not find 
her voice loud. 

She warmed up into something like confidence 
over the cake and wine, and her attempt was met 
by good nature. ° 

‘* Of course you must work, child, every one 
must. Why are we sent into the world, except to 
do our part thoroughly? Why, I work myself;’’ 
waving a large benevolent-looking hand with 
plenty of rings on it, and pointing to the massive 
handsome furniture. ‘‘I suppose people would 
consider me very rich—I don’t know; I leave all 
that to Mr. Garnet. I only know I work as hard 
as any charwoman from morning to night; why, I 
have a ladies’ committee on for this very after- 
noon.”’ 

‘** Don’t let me detain you,’’ said Dym timidly. 
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*¢T shouldn’t let any one—not the Prime Min- 
ister himself—detain me. I am not to be detained. 
3y-and-by, when the world isa little more edu- 
cated to the notion, why shouldn’t a woman be 
Prime Minister?’’ And Dym, tickled by the sud- 
den transition and the absurdity of the idea, 
actually burst out laughing ; she looked alittle foolish 
though when Mrs. Garnet stopped and asked why. 

‘“*Why? Oh, because—because the very idea 
seems so strange.’’ 

‘* All new ideas are strange. Who was the first 
queen on record, Dido or Candace, or—come, 
being a governess, you ought to know; I have a 
better memory for statistics. Well, whoever she 
was—black, brown or white—did not the Conser- 
vative party in her generation, think you, consider 
a woman on the throne a very shocking idea ?’’ 

This was beyond our small governess, so she only 
remarked, ‘‘ I daresay.’’ 

‘* A safe answer. You know how to trim your 
sails, Miss Elliott. Well, why would it be worse 
having a woman for a Prime Minister than for a 
queen to be on the throne ?”’ 

**She couldn’t do all the work,’’ suggested 
Dym, with a very vague idea of what Prime Min- 
isters had to do. 

‘‘That remains to be proved. Of course it 
would not be in my time, or in yours either; we 
have to educate our men, and our women, too, up 
to it; women must vote and sit in Parliament be- 
fore that comes to pass—ah, one must not look too 
far forward. I have a theory, only I haven’t time 
to work it out, that perfection will only precede 
dissolution—that, in short, the world is gradually 
wearing itself out. What do you want, Camellia?’’ 
toa pale, fashionable-looking young lady who en- 
tered the drawing-room at this juncture, and who 
had evidently been reared at a forcing temperature. 

‘*I did not know you were engaged, mother ; 
only Madame Bousanquet hassent home your bon- 
net with ostrich instead of marabout feathers.’’ 

‘* Dear, dear, and I wanted it for this very after- 
noon ; how very trying, Camellia. It is impossible 
I can appear on the platform in my old blue one.”’ 

*¢ Quite impossible. Lady Vaughan would think 
it a slight to her party.’’ And seeing that this 
trifling incident was really troubling the minds of 
both mother and daughter—in spite of the speedy 
dissolution of things material—Dym took a hasty 
leave of her kind-hearted entertainer. 





afternoon’s work, and almost with a despairing re- . 

solve to give up teaching altogether and take in 
piain sewing, ‘‘that is, if Will will let me,’ 
thought the poor girl, dragging her feet wearily 
over the threshold. But she was too used to dis- 
appointment by this time to make any special com- 
plaint. She just put her head inside the door, and 
said, in a voice that feigned cheerfulness and be- 
lied her face: 

‘It is #7 desperandum, Will, to the end of the 
chapter.”’ 

‘Well said; a brave remark, and woman-like, 
too, accompanied by a sigh. Suppose you follow 
your observation into the room, Miss Elliott.’’ 

The voice was not Will’s. Dym’s heart began 
to beat more qmickly. Could it be the Unknown 
at last? What a ridiculous way to introduce herself! 
Strange to say, the voice sounded somewhat fami- 
liarly to her; she advanced into the room feeling 
very foolish, and confronted—Mr. Chichester. 

‘*Why, it—it is you!’’ she exclaimed, breathless 
with astonishment. 

‘“* Yes, it is I, quite true; do you often indulge 
in such clever remarks, Miss Elliott? I beg your 
pardon. I was under the idea you were going to 
shake hands, but you are too much occupied in 
questioning my identity. By the beard of my 
father.’’ stroking his placidly, ‘‘ have you forgotten 
me already.”’ 

‘€No; oh, how rude I must seem! But I can’t 
help being surprised to see you sitting there, when 
I only expected to see Will.”’ 

*¢ Was your proverbial philosophy intended for 
Will, then ?”’ 

‘* Of course it was; and then to find you here, 
Mr. Chichester !’’ 

**Oh, I told you it would be au revoir. Really, 
Miss Elliott, Iam the humblest fellow breathing, 
but I could almost believe you were glad to see 
me,”’ 

** So I am—very glad indeed,’’ repeated Dym, 
with the simple honesty of a child; and Mr. Chi- 
chester looked pleased, ‘‘ How long have you 
been here—have you seen my brother—and where 
is he? Did you really find your way to Kentish 
Town from Lansdowne House ?”’ 

Mr. Chichester held up his hands appealingly. 
** One question at a time ; what, all those to an- 
swer ! Supposing we each take aseat, Miss Elliott,’’ 
suiting the action to his word, and resuming Will’s 





She returned thoroughly disheartened by this 





favorite lounging chair. ‘‘ There, I know exactly 
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_ why you have chosen that seat, back to the light 
—you want me not to see that Kentish Town air 
has not agreed with you.’’ 

‘‘It agrees with me perfectly,’ 
stoutly. 

‘* Pardon me, you are too péd/le et triste, as Mrs. 
Vivian says. What a female she is! Are some 
women created ina bandbox? Mrs. Vivian always 
looks as though she has just stepped out of one. 
Please do not mention her name if you wish to 
keep me in good temper, Miss Elliott.’’ 

‘How does Edith get on with her?’’ asked 
Dym, passing over the fact magnanimously that 
Mr. Chichester, and not she, had first mentioned 
that lady’s name; and why did he call her triste 
and pale, when she was sure she was neither ? 

‘* Well, she does not get on at all; it is breaking 
a butterfly on the wheel to put my little pet under 
the domination of such a woman. After all, Miss 
Elliott, Edith’s guardian was obliged to interfere 
—officially, 1 mean. Mrs. Vivian won’t trouble 
Lansdowne House long.”’ 

‘¢ And you have really dismissed her ?’’ 

Dym said no more, but inwardly she felt a little 
hurt. If Mr. Chichester were really Edith’s guar- 
dian, and had been invested with full control over 
the child, why had he not exerted his authority to 
keep the governess whom Edith loved? Had he 
not very plainly testified to his cousin’s injustice 
in sending her away without due cause? But why 
had he not prevented it? Surely, surely it must 
be because he himself had thought her unfit for her 
post. 

‘Please let me have the benefit, Miss Elliott. 
I have a troublesome knack of reading people’s 
thoughts—’’ 

Dym started and colored, and then, becoming 
more conscious that Mr. Chichester’s grave, quiz- 
zical eyes were reading her truly, became so ex- 
ceedingly hot that even he had compassion on 
her. 

‘¢ Never mind, if you did harbor such a thought ; 
it was a perfectly natural one, though somewhat 
difficult to answer. Iam rather a contradictory 
character, Miss Elliott; I have scruples of con- 
science, as other people have, and one of these 
scruples concerned you.’’ 

“Me!” 

Dym was too shame-faced and crestfallen to say 
more. Hada fresh monitor arisen to rebuke her 
thoughtlessness in the person of Guy Chichester ? 


’ 


argued Dym 





‘* Ungrateful, wasn’t it, after your kindly minis- 
trations, too? When I have another leadache, I 
think I must send for you. You have taken care, 
you see, that you shall never be forgotten in one 
capacity. Why not take to sick-nursing, Miss 
Elliott, and abandon teaching ?”’ 

“‘I can guess what you think of me by that one 
speech,’’ in a tone more humble than Dym gene- 
rally used. People could be humble before Guy 
Chichester without feeling themselves humiliated ; 
it is so that real superiority asserts itself. 

‘* How can you tell what I think of you? Iam 
far too young a man—-please to recollect I am not 
thirty-five yet—to render it perfectly safe to act as 
Mentor to any young ladies.’’ 

‘* Neither do I desire to be your Telemachus,”’ 
returned Dym, somewhat audaciously, exasperated 
by this covert rebuke. 

‘Exactly so. Perhaps I may say I do like your 
thorough honesty; it is a quality so unique in 
these present times. Do you know, Miss Elliott, 
I have come to the conclusion, from the little I 
have seen of you, that we are both unlike any one 
else in the world ?’’ 

‘* You are, Mr. Chichester ;’’ the tone scarcely 
modified yet. 

‘*T suppose you did not mean to be personal, 
but those two monosyllables were very expressive ; 
and then is it not strange that we both labor under 
the same misfortune ?”’ 

His manner was so entirely changed, so solemn 
even, that Dym looked up. 

‘¢ What is that, Mr. Chichester ?’’ 

‘We both have—will my plain speaking offend 
you, I wonder ?’’ 

‘* No, oh, no.”’ 

** A bad temper.’ 

_What a pleasant hearing for Dym. She sat 
absolutely dumb. In another moment Mr. Chi- 
chester was standing before her, holding out his hand. 

‘* Please forgive me.’’ 

‘¢ For what ?’’ returned Dym stiffly, but making 
up her mind, nevertheless, that she would never 
forgive him; that she hated—yes, she hated him! 

‘¢Oh, Iam so sorry. Why did you provoke me 
to it by your honesty? You are so unconventional 
that I thought you would not mind unconven- 
tionality in return. What a fool I have been, and 
what a mistake I have made !”’ 

‘*Not at all; but you have departed very quickly 
from your resolution.’’ 
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‘* An enigma—unriddle the Sphinx, please.”’ 

‘* Not to say what you think of me,’’ returned 
Dym, biting her lip. 

‘¢ Well retorted. But Mentor did not claim the 
same faults as Telemachus. I put myself in the 
same category, Miss Elliott, as your fellow-sinner ; 
please remember that. Well, Guy Chichester, 
this is alesson to you, my good fellow, not to be 
such a fool again as to believe any woman, at any 
age, can bear to hear the truth.”’ 

‘*You are making things worse, instead of 
better, Mr. Chichester, to be told now that I can- 
not bear the truth;’’ in a lamentable voice of in- 
jured innocence. 

Mr. Chichester rubbed his hands with a comical 
gesture of despair. If only Dym could feel he 
was not enjoying himself at her expense! 

‘¢ There, again, I am done for—head and heels 
over into the Slough of Despond, and not a hand 
even to help me out. Miss Elliott, in most cases 
something under a duel—say an apology—is sup- 
posed to make full amends Come, Miss Elliott, 
be generous ; I do so hate giving a fellow-creature 
pain ;’’ and there was such a winning look of don- 
homie in Guy Chichester’s eyes that Dym’s brief 
hatred died away, and her pride with it. 

‘There, then, I forgive you—will that do?”’ 

‘*Shake hands, then, like men and brothers— 
sisters—what do I mean?’’ And thereupon a very 
healing laugh broke from Dym’s lips. 

‘‘That’s right; I thought you had forgotten 
how to laugh in Kentish Town. Do you recollect 
what fun we used to have in Edith’s sick-room?”’ 

‘© You and Edith, you mean.”’ 

**True; you held yourself somewhat aloof from 
our frivolity. Nevertheless, I have often heard 
suppressed sounds from your corner, Do you re- 
collect my story of ‘ The House of Cards?’ ’’ 

‘*Wait a moment, Mr. Chichester; please don’t 
go on just yet. I want to tell you something.* 

«© What ?”” 

‘¢ That you were right about my temper.”’ 

‘*Halloa! Honesty without her mask again.’’ 

‘**I was only a little put out that you should 
notice itso soon. I am rather sore on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Chichester; my temper’s my bane.’’ 

** Get rid of it, then.’’ 

** Good advice ; but how to follow it ?’’ 

‘* Throw it off, as Sindbad did the Old Man of 
the Sea. How old are you, Miss Elliott? An- 
other plain question.’’ 








‘¢ Eighteen.” 

‘* Age of innocence! eighteen versus three-and- 
thirty. My dear Miss Elliott, you will never 
make me believe your Old Man of the Sea is as 
formidable or sticks half so hard as mine.”’ 

Dym leant her chin on her hand and regarded 
him fixedly. 

‘* Wherefore that inquisitorial glance ?”’ 

‘You really have a bad temper, Mr. Chi- 
chester ?”’ 

‘*T advise you not to ask.’’ 

«© Why ?”’ 

‘« My answer might frighten you.”’ 

‘‘T thought so,’’ in a cheerful tone; ‘ but,’’ 
hesitating, ‘‘I1 suppose people like you in spite 
of it.” 

‘« My mother does.’’ 

‘Oh, mothers always do; but other people who 
know you well, are they afraid of you ?”’ 

‘* They would be if they saw me in one of my 
bad moods; but come, come, I am not going to 
put myself in the pillory as an example and warn- 
ing to naughty girls and boys. I am a terrible 
fellow when you come to know me, Miss Elliott; 
but I suppose I have my good points. I must 
have,’’ suddenly changing his voice and sighing. 
‘*My dear Miss Elliott, you and I have been run- 
ning a tilt, half in jest and half in earnest, pour 
passer le temps. Itis pleasant pastime, but there’s 
many a true word spoken in jest. I was a little 
impertinent to you just now.’’ 

‘* No, pray do not say so.”’ 

‘*Truth will out, you see. I told you I had 
scruples of conscience about retaining you as 
Edith’s governess, when a word from me would 
have turned the scale. If I did not speak that 
word, it was not because I believed all my cou- 
sin’s accusation. From the first I felt her to be 
manifestly unjust, and I preferred to judge for 
myself.’’ 

‘¢ And your verdict was against me ?” 

‘* Not altogether,’’ with a merry twinkle of the 
eye, ‘‘only I felt you were unfit for your position. 
Edith, it is true, had not suffered from your ca- 
price; but she might. There was affection be- 
tween you, but, pardon me, Miss Elliott, no wise 
guiding.” 

‘*I tried my best ;’’ very softly. 

‘* No one could know you even a little, and not 
see that; but take the word of a spoilt child of 
Fortune, who knows better how to preach than to 
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practice—don’t waste your life in making vain 
efforts. Strike out new paths for yourself—rise 
above mere conventionality—be true to your own 
nature. You have not patience or temper or the 
mellowed wisdom of experience to fit you for a 
guide of youth ; you want to be in leading-strings 
yourself yet; you will not do for a governess, but 
you will make a capital sick-nurse.’’ 

Dym shuddered. 

‘* You do not like my suggestion.” 

** To be in a sick-room all one’s life—no, oh, 
no.”’ 

‘You want something gayer and more varied. 
You surprise me. I should have held it to be 
woman’s noblest vocation.” 

‘€ That is what Will always says,”’ shrugging her 
shoulders. 

** Sensible Will ; but what is the good of talking 
sense to unwilling ears? Miss Elliott, I told you 
before that I was very anxious to repair my cou- 
sin’s injustice, and to help you by any means 
within my power; the question is how ?”’ 

‘¢True.’’ Dym uttered the word slowly. ‘‘ Then 
you don’t think I shall ever do well as a gover- 
ness ?”’ 

“It is not your vocation,”’ 

‘*Vocation! I hate the word ; it seems to bind 
one down so. Do you think I might go out as a 
companion, Mr. Chichester ?”’ 

‘¢ The very thing. I wonder your friends have 
not thought of it before. A good thought, Miss 
Elliott. Ah, did you see that shadow across the 
window? I believe it must be your brother.’’ 

Dym sprang up and opened the door. 

‘‘ What, Dym, only just come back ?”’ 

‘¢ There, I’ve had my hat on all this time, and 
never knew it. Oh, Will, how late you are, and 
just when I wanted you so!”’ 

‘¢Wanted me? Why, what isthe matter? What 
a color you’ve got, Dym! Why, Latimer, you 
don’t mean to say you’ve honored us at last ?’’ 

‘‘Better late than never; your sister has been 
entertaining me for the last hour. Miss Elliott, 
without being personal—a thing I detest—may I 
remark you are opening your eyes rather widely.”’ 

**Oh, Will—the Unknown. Why, this—this is 
my Mr. Chichester, the one I spoke to you about— 
Edith’s guardian, I mean,’’ finished Dym, feeling 
she was explaining herself very badly. 

‘*Guy Latimer Chichester, at your service,’’ re- 
marked that individual coolly, taking no notice of 
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Dym’s unfortunate possessive pronoun. ‘ There, 
murder will out, Elliott ; your sister has betrayed 
me, and now is not your mind relieved ?”’ 

‘*Very much so,’”’ replied William Elliott 
frankly. ‘I hate fictitious sobriquets—everything 
fair and open for me. If I had known Latimer 
was really your baptismal name, it would not have 
stuck so often in my throat ; anyhow, I am thank- 
ful you are not an earl’s son in disguise; simple 
Guy Chichester, I suppose ?”’ 

‘¢T sometimes take an esquire at the end,”’ re- 
sponded Mr. Chichester dryly. ‘‘ What a family 
yours is for honesty! your sister there is like a 
pane of glass.”’ 

Dym laughed and ran out of the room, on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent. Mr. Chichester, her un- 
known hero, the wonderful Mr. Latimer; it was 
too strange, too delightful altogether ; and she had 
been nearly quarreling with him, too, when all 
the time he had been Will’s friend, who had 
helped him so. Dym felt she could never be suffi- 
ciently contrite. 

When she had finished her little preparations— 
not forgetting to don her smartest ribbons in 
honor of the occasion—Dym went back to the 
sitting-room, and marched up straight to Mr. Chi- 
chester. 

‘¢T have been thinking it all over, and I have 
so often wanted to thank you.” 

‘*To'thank me, for what?’’? Iwill thank you 
presently when you have given me some tea.”’ 

‘*T thought you were getting it ready, Dym.’’ 

‘€So I was; it will be here directly, Will; don’t 
be impatient. But, Mr. Chichester, I cannot be 
happy till I have thanked you for all you have 
done for Will and St. Luke’s. For what are you 
looking ?’’ for Mr. Chichester, red in the face, 
was groping mysteriously under his chair. 

<‘ For my hat ; I think I have mislaid it.”’ 

‘‘ Here it is; take it away, Dym, hide it some- 
where. You foolish girl, didn’t I tell you Mr. 
Latimer hated gratitude.”’ 

‘‘Was it that that was driving him away? Sit 
down, Mr. Chichester; you shail have your tea 
directly.” And with much tact Dym_ bustled 
about, and, aided by her brother, soon produced 
a creditable enough looking meal, during the 
course of which Mr. Chichester gradually recov- 
ered his equanimity. 

What a pleasant evening that was! the plea- 
santest, Dym thought, that she had ever spent. 
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And before the end of it she had achieved one 
success—Mr. Chichester pronounced her a good 
listener. High praise from a clever man. 

As a general rule men prefer responsive to sug- 
gestive powers in a woman. A woman whose in- 
tellect is ambitious enough to emulate the other 
sex is rarely a favorite with either. The bright 
intelligence that can appreciate without deteriora- 
tion; that can, if occasion require, sum up into 
brief review the salient points of an argument ora 
thing discussed ; that can even weigh and judge its 
merits without obtruding contradiction and opin- 
ionativeness—this is justly prized by men; and a 
listener, be she an intelligent one, is worth half a 
score of clever talkers. 

Dym could talk cleverly sometimes, but she 
loved better to listen, and especially to such men 


as Will and Guy Chichester. Both men of no | 


mean order of intellect. Mr. Chichester com- 
bined rare eloquence with much native shrewd- 
ness ; his mode of speech was always abrupt, but 


| now and then it would be startling; his discourse, 

when on most solemn subjects, would be varied by 
| lightning-like flashes of metaphoror humor. Will 
| was a more even speaker. Both men talked well. 

Guy Chichester was the more daring in his 
speculations ; William Elliott felt more. 

Dym, sitting by in unconscious criticism, 
thought Guy Chichester was far the grandest 
talker she had ever heard in her life, but Will’s 
words came home nearest to her heart. 

The priest prevailed over the layman; not by 
| virtue of his office, truth compelling me to avow 

Guy Chichester was a Broad Churchman, but sim- 
ply because the priest had lived out his own con- 
victions, not taught them simply. 

And this was the secret of the strange bond that 
| already bound these two men together—mutual 
| respect on the one side developing into reverence, 

on the other into hero-worship, not unmixed with 
| pity; for William Elliott had already discovered 
| that Guy Chichester was his own enemy. 
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BOOK II. CHAPTER IX. THE LONDON SEASON. 

THE house in Eaton Place had been taken, and 
a quarter’s rent, according to the Indian colonel’s 
invariable demand, paid in advance; Grace and 
Mrs. Crutchley had inspected it together, and the 
latter had made certain suggestions as to fittings 
and furniture absolutely necessary, which were 
being carried out. In a couple of days’ time the 


heiress would be installed, and Mr. Heath thought | 


it advisable to drive up to Ebury street, to give 
the chaperon his final instructions. 

He found her in her pretty rooms, which, no 
matter what might be the time of year, were al- 
ways gay with blooming flowers, brightly arranged, 
with a knack and taste which you looked for in 
vain elsewhere. Mrs. Crutchley, in her invariable 


black silk gown and lace cap, was nestling in a | 


low arm-chair by the fire—for the sun had gone 
down, and the mornings and evenings were still 
chilly, idling cutting the leaves of a green volume 
of poetry with a smart gilt paper knife, while the 


| pink shade on a candle by her side gave her com- 
plexion a becoming hue. 
; «6 Very comfortable, indeed,’’ said Mr, Heath, 
looking round, as he settled himself into his seat, 
| after a cordial greeting. ‘‘I am afraid you will 
find old Colonel Tulwar’s house, in Eaton Place, 
| confoundedly rough and wretched after this little 
| paradise.’’ 
“It is not a very inspiriting mansion, I am 
| bound to confess,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley, with a 
smile, ‘‘but by the additions which I have or- 
| dered, it will be rendered habitable, and after all, 
I am not going to pass my life there. By the 
way, George, that reminds me of a question I was 
intending to put to you. What will be the proba- 
ble duration of my engagement ?”’ 

‘*That, my dear Harriet,’’ said Mr. Heath, 
slowly stroking his chin, ‘‘ depends entirely upon 
circumstances. What makes you anxious to 
| know ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing very particular,’’ she replied, undis- 
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turbed; ‘‘I was merely wondering whether I 
should endeavor to let these rooms, and if so, for 
how long—that was all.’’ 

‘¢T don’t think I would take any steps in the 
matter,’’ said Heath; ‘‘ you might get for a tenant 
a man who would want to smoke in them, ora 
woman up for the season, with her daughters, who 
would give musical evenings, and ruin your piano, 
and break your china, and make the whole place 
unbearable ever after. I don’t think I would let 
the rooms, if I were you, Harriet.’’ 

‘* Very well,”’ said Mrs. Crutchley, with ashrug 
of her shoulders, ‘‘then I won’t attempt it. But 
you have given me no notion as to how long I 
shall be required.”’ 

‘‘That, my dear Harriet, in a great measure de- 
pends upon yourself,’’ said Heath, leaning for- 
ward, dropping his careless manner, and assuming 
a business tone; ‘‘ and it is to give you a few hints 
that I have come here to-day. Now, from the 


little you have seen of Miss Middleham, what shall 
you say about her—is she strong-minded or feeble, 
obstinate or easily led ?”’ 

‘Your question is put with a purpose, George, 
and not merely to make society talk ?’’ said Mrs. 
Crutchley, in the same tone. 


**T thought so! 
Well, then, my impression is that Miss Middleham 
is a young lady with a will of her own, and with 
plenty of undeveloped firmness to support her in 
any resolution which she may make.’’ 

‘‘ My own view entirely,”’ said Heath, nodding 
his head. ‘* The will of her own she has, because 
she has been spoiled, and no one has attempted to 
cross it. As to undeveloped firmness, that might 
mean obstinacy, might it not, Harriet ?’’ 

‘‘ Not in my idea,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley, ‘‘ un- 
less she were unskillfully treated. Properly han- 
dled, Miss Middleham could be led anywhere and 
to anything.’’ 

‘‘Ex-actly,”’ said Heath, leaning back in his 
chair and looking up at the ceiling; ‘‘she has 
what they call a very receptive mind, and if care 
were taken not to alarm her, might be readily in- 
fluenced by any one of superior will. Such as 
yourself, for instance,”” he added, looking down 
at her. 

‘Yes, such as J,” said Mrs. Crutchley, not in 
the least disconcerted. ‘I think so.”’ 

“*You see,’’ pursued Heath, ‘‘a girl in her 
position, heiress to a large fortune, with no father 
to defend her from the attacks, or even to sift the 








claims, of those who aspire to her hand, will, 
naturally, be immensely sought after by men 
whose sole care for her centres in her money.”’ 

** Naturally,’’ said Mrs, Crutchley. 

‘*She, herself, wholly inexperienced, will not 
be able to comprehend this; her vanity—for most 
good-looking women are vain—will suggest other 
reasons for the attention which she receives, but it 
would be the duty of any one who has her welfare 
really at heart, and who had the opportunity of 
proving it, to point out to her the schemes and 
machinations of these fortune-hunters, and to pre- 
vent her falling a victim to their snares.”’ 

**T see,’’ cried Mrs. Crutchley, complacently, 
‘such designing sharpers should, undoubtedly, be 
exposed. Still it would be a pity that the girl, on 
her first entrance into life, should be led to think 
that the world is entirely peopled by such charac- 
ters. Under such circumstances, she would, in- 
deed, have but a blank view of existence.”’ 

**You are far too clever a woman, Harriet, to 
start her with any such erroneous ideas,’’ said Mr. 
Heath, ‘Life is wicked enough, no doubt, but, 
in most cases, there is an admixture of good with 
the evil.’’ 

‘* As I should propose to point out to Miss Mid- 
dieham,”’ said Mrs. Crutchley. ‘* There will be 
plenty of specimens of fortune-hunters to show 
her; for when we are once established in Eaton 
Place, and the amount of her wealth gets known, 
I can guarantee her having the choice of half the 
disengaged titles known to Debrett, to say nothing 
of commoners. Granting even her vanity—and 
she did not strike me as being very vain—it would 
not take much argument to prove conclusively to 
her the motives by which these suitors were influ- 
enced; and while she was in a state of disgust and 
indignation, naturally consequent on such a dis- 
covery, one might take the opportunity of deli- 
cately alluding, in contradistinction to these 
wretches, to some who have given the best part 
of their lives to her service; to whose thoughtful 
care she really derived the position which she 
occupied, and whose whole energies were devoted 
to her. Such a suggestion might be made, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

‘Tt would have to be done with extreme deli- 
cacy, my dear Harriet,’’ said Mr. Heath, thought- 
fully. ‘*To any one else making such a proposal I 
should say emphatically, ‘ No ;’ but I do not mind 
al!owing that I should not in the least object to 
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Miss Middleham being indoctrinated with such an 
idea. I have every confidence in the discretion 
and finesse which you would use in laying it be- 
fore her.”’ 

‘‘T understand perfectly,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley, 
with a smile; ‘‘and nowI shall certainly not think 
of attempting to let my rooms.”’ 

‘¢Right,’’ said Mr. Heath, nodding his head; 
‘*and you will understand further, my dear Har- 
riet, that the amount of remuneration which you 
will receive, by no means depends upon the length 
of time during which Miss Middleham is under 
your supervision.”’ 

A few days after this conversation, Grace and 
Mrs. Crutchley took up their abode at the house 
in Eaton Place, which, with the additions to its 
fufniture, and a proper staff of servants, presented 
all the outward appearance of a well-to-do estab- 
lishment. The excellent taste which character- 
ized Mrs. Crutchley’s arrangement of her own 
rooms had ample space and verge enough for its 
very effective display in their new quarters; and, 
as there was no stint in the money at her disposal, 
she so decked with ornaments and flowers the 
original formal and comfortless apartments, that 
their legitimate owners would have had some diffi- 
culty in recognizing them. A butler, ordinarily 
of the strictest propriety of demeanor, but occa- 
sionally—as when under the influence of a dinner- 
party, for example—apt to appear with a flushed 
face, a roving eye, a thickness of utterance, and 
an impossibility of understanding anything that 
was said to him; a gorgeous footman, who looked 
splendid in his livery and his powder, but who 
had the one drawback of being a trifle weak in the 
knees; a chef, who called himself a Frenchman, 
but who could not open his mouth without betray- 
ing that he came from Alsace; a smart little Pari- 
sian chambermaid ; a brougham and Victoria, with 
riding-horses, etc., were among the items of the 
establishment provided for the heiress under Mrs. 
Crutchley’s superintendence. 

When once their cards were out, there was no 
difficulty in their making, as many acquaintances 
as might be desired. During the whole time of 
her married life Mrs. Crutchley had never deviated 
from the plan which she proposed to herself, when 
the notion of linking her fate with that of the 
Honorable Jim first entered into her mind, and 
which she adopted as soon as the wedding ring 
was upon her finger, namely, to ingratiate herself 


with every one, and under no provocation to be 
induced to give offence. It is a very difficult 
matter tocarry out. To doit inanything like perfec- 
tion, one must be an adept in the art of running 
with the hare and hunting with the hounds, possess- 
ing two changes of countenance and two sets of 
speech, facile at swallowing the leek, and not 
above holding the candle when very odd person- 
ages require illumination. But there are people 
who manage it, nevertheless; just as, on the other 
hand, there are persons who cannot speak without 
morally treading on your tender foot, or roughly 
rubbing your slowly healing wound. The late 
Earl of Waddledot and his hopeful heir were by 
no m-.ans t’ e only persons of the Crutchley family 
who were influenced by the woman who had fasci- 
nated the Honorable Jim. When the news was 
first promulgated, she was spoken of as ‘‘ that 
creature’’ by several ladies of mature age, connec- 
tions of the house of Crutchley, who, though their 
little annuities were secure, and the stranger could 
do them no harm in any way, yet chose to resent 
her association with the family as an impertinence. 
These ladies—for the most part living in cheap 
country towns and provincial resorts of faded gen- 
tility—had for a long time no opportunity of being 
brought under the spell, exercised with such in- 
fallible effect by their newly-formed connection. 
Their first signs of relenting were made on hear- 
ing that the head of the house, the venerable Earl 
of Waddledot, had consented to recognize his 
daughter-in-law, and to be reconciled to his son. 
Afterwards, when from time to time one or other 
of them would come up to town during the fash- 
ionable or religious season, according to the direc- 
tion in which her taste might lie, she would be 
received with such warmth of welcome at the 
pretty suburban house in which Harriet and her 
husband had established themselves; her views 
would be so studied, and her opinions so deferred 
to; above all, there was such an absolute saving 
of expense—by no means an unimportant feature 
in the estimate taken of her friends by a lady of 
mature age and narrow income—in the dinners 
provided, and the conveyances to the opera or 
Exeter Hall, paid for by the latest addition to the 
family, that the hardest heart would be softened, 
and dislike changed into-affection. Harriet was 
‘‘ that creature”’ still, but with a qualifying adjec- 
tive. ‘* That sweet creature, Mrs. James,’’ ‘‘ that 
charming woman, who conducted herself with 
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such propriety, and who has worked a reformation 
in our reprobate cousin,’’ made so favorable an 
impression on the old ladies that they forgave her 
everything—her want of high birth, her good 
looks even the allowance of five hundred a year 
made by Podager on his succession. 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Crutchley had 
taken good care to continue the excellent terms 
existing between her and all the members of the 
family; besides the old maids dotted here and 
there over the provinces, there were many others 
of far greater importance with whom she stood 
well, for the Crutchleys had extended their ramifi- 
cations in many and prosperous directions since 
the death of the old earl. After Podager came to 
the title, he discovered that his lameness was no- 
thing like such a disqualification in the eyes of the 
ladies as he had been led to imagine, and withina 
year after his coming into the title he married 
Miss Brice, daughter of Brice & Co.—there was 
no Co.—colliery owners and blast furnace pro- 
prietors up in the North. Miss Brice, who had 
fifty thousand pounds for her fortune, was a good, 
honest girl, of the conventional type, who played 
a little, sung a little, drew a little, loved her hus- 
band with the devotion which, in these days, is 
looked upon as old-fashioned, and managed to 
conduct herself in the elevated position to which 
she had been called with great modesty and good 
sense. But the Brice alliance brought with it a 
considerable change in the general fortunes of the 
Crutchley family; scions, and even distant connec- 
tions of that noble family, were very glad to dine 
at old Brice’s hospitable table in Portland Place, 
where they met hard-headed, hard-handed men, 
who looked uncomfortable in their dress clothes, 
who spoke in a strange jargon, known apparently 
to themselves alone, and who knew little, and 
cared nothing, about what was passing in the West 
End world. These were commercial magnates, 
rulers of the city, directors of leading companies, 
and wire-pullers in important matters. They, 
too, had daughters and sons with whom the 
younger Crutchleys formed alliances, so that at the 
time when the Honorable Mrs. James entered into 
her position as companion and chaperon to Miss 
Middleham, that erst impecunious family num- 
bered among its connections many who, by the 
happy blending of ancestral honor and financial 
success, had arrived at a first-rate social status. 

To all of these the Honorable Mrs. James was 





well known, and by all she was highly esteemed. 
One of her great secrets in the art of ingratiating 
herself was, that while she frequently found her- 
self able to confer a favor, she made a rule of 
never asking one. She was always ready to fill 
up an unexpectedly vacated seat at dinner; to give 
the advantage of her matronly presence to forlorn 
girls at the opera or ball; to play a rubber at whist 
when occasion required—and a very good rubber 
she played, always paying her money when she lost 
with the greatest equanimity; to forego any little 
pleasure of her own, for the sake of doing a good 
turn where she knew it would be properly appre- 
ciated; and above all, she made it a point never 
to incur any pecuniary obligations. People of the 
Brice class are very much like the rest of the 
world, only more so; the richer they were, the 
less willing were they to part with their wealth, 
and there were few such unpardonable and deadly 
sins in their eyes as the attempt to borrow money 
of them. The Honorable Mrs. James divined this 
at once, and resolved that no such complaint 
should ever be made against her. There was, 
moreover, no reason for her adopting any such 
course; with the annuity granted to her by her 
brother-in-law, and the income arising from the 
investments of her own little fortune made under 
Mr Heath’s guidance, she was enabled not merely 
to live comfortably, but to put by a sum of money 
yearly, in view of that rainy day which might 
come upon her, provided Lord Waddledot were 
to take it into his head to stop her allowance, or 
any other at present unforeseen calamity were to 
befall her. It was this desire for making a purse, 
rather than any actual pressing necessity, that in- 
duced Mrs. Crutchley to accept the engagement 
offered to her by her business friend, while, at the 
same time, the occupation was one which would 
give her an opportunity of rallying her friends 
around her, and while she availed herself of their 
assistance, of showing them, as she had never 
hitherto had the chance of doing, how well she 
could fill the position of the mistress of a large 
establishment. 

When the family had agreed upon the desira- 
bility of her taking the step proposed—and in her 
wisdom she had duly consulted them before com- 
ing to a decision—they one and all agreed that 
‘‘something must be done for Mrs. James.’’ What 
that ‘‘something’’ was they were not quite unani- 
mous upon ; but it was resolved that they should 
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call in Eaton Place, and impress the young lady 
who had been fortunate enough to secure Mrs. 
James’s services, with the due sense of the aristo- 
cratic connections of her chaperon. So at differ- 
ent times they came, not for the purpose of leaving 
cards, but determined, if possible, to go in to see 
the heiress, and surround her with their noble 
effulgency. Came the Countess of Waddledot, 
now developed into a portly matron, blonde and 
handsome, with a singularly sweet smile and win- 
ning manner, and her two daughters, Lady Maud 
and Lady Millicent; one like her mother—tall, 
fair, and lymphatic ; the other short, dark, and 
lively, recalling the characteristics of the Crutch- 
ley’s. Came the Honorable Miss Fanny Limpus 
and the Honorable Miss Martha Limpus, ancient 
vestals; one volatile, the other serious; one ordi- 
narily inhabiting Bath, the other Cheltenham; but 
both now temporarily resident in a combined lodg- 
ing in South Audley street, bent upon passing the 
three months of the London season according to 
their different lights. Came Lady Quodd and 
Mrs. Humphington, younger sisters of Lady Wad- 
dledot ; married respectively to Sir Thomas Quodd, 
the great railroad contractor, and Colonel Humph- 
ington, known as ** Harry Humphington,’’ for- 
merly of the Coldstreams. Came—and such an 
attention as this had never before been known in 
the family—the great Mr. Brice himself, chairman 
of three railways, owner of a county, with col- 
lieries, docks, and irou-works innumerable ; who 
could call forth millions of money by a stroke of 
his pen, and cause thousands of men to tremble at 
his nod; but who, personally, was a nervous little 
man, twirling his fluffy white hat unceasingly in 
his hands, and speaking kindly to Grace of her 
dead uncle, whose friend and colleague in various 
business matters he had been. Came many others 
—bankeresses and directresses, inhabiting lovely 
of the female portion of the City contingent 
places at Clapham and Roehampton, accustomed 
to all the luxury that wealth can com nand ; and, 
certainly not least in his own estimation or that of 
the family, came Viscount Podager, a handsome, 
fair-haired lad of nineteen, in the Guards, and a 
good example of the gilded youth of the period. 
From one and all these mighty personages, Grace 
received marked kindness and consideration. The 
regard for the family credit, which made them 
rally around their relative. would have induced 
them to be gracious to the young lady placed 











under her charge, even if Miss Middleham had 
been plain, poor, and uninteresting; but when 
they found in the heiress a very pretty girl, of 
simple, modest manners, some of them were almost 
effusive in their demonstrations of affection and 
delight. By some she was estimated to be wanting 
in style, which was anything but a drawback, inas- 
much as it would give them up the opportunity of 
‘* forming’’ her after their own model ; but it must 
be confessed that those holding this idea had not 
had much experience of dear Mrs. James, who, as 
the better informed well knew, would not have 
brooked any interference with her pupil. 

So, partly owing to the influence of her chape- 
ron’s high-born connections, partly to her own 
wealth, pretty appearance, and modest manners, 
the great world lay at Grace’s feet, with its deni- 
zens eager to welcome her, and to do her honor. 
Society of all kinds was opened for her inspection 
at Waddledot House, which, after having been 
shut up for years, and very nearly let to a club 
during the impecunious times of the late lord, had, 
under the blonde and bland countess’s auspices, 
become not merely a most fashionable resort, but, 
on certain stated occasions, a house of call for the 
members of one of the great political parties of the 
country. In those noble halls Grace gazed with 
silent wonder and awe upon persons whose names 
had been familiar to her from childhood ; saw a 
prime minister, in an ill-made coat and an ill- 
washed cravat, drinking a cup of tea and scrutin- 
izing a bit of Sevres as though he had no idea 
beyond porcelain; saw a royal personage pass 
through the crowd, which respectfully made way 
for him, showering his smiles and greetings right 
and left as he moved along ; saw world-renowned 
statesmen and mighty men of valor; right-rev- 
erend fathers in silk aprons, looking on such vani- 
ties with a mild air of protest, and getting obvi- 
ously anxious as the time drew near midnight—for 
these reunions were generally held on Saturday 
night; saw Eastern potentates blazing in jewels, 
and famous authors and artists, whose works she 
knew and loved, and who, for the most part, 
looked remarkably different to what she had ex- 
pected. 

The receptions at which the plutocracy did the 
honors were more formal and less amusing than 
those over which the aristocracy presided, but 
were, in their wav, equally grand. No royal per- 
sonage honored Lady Quodd’s garden party, at 
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Wimbledon, but only a few blue-blooded ones— 
and these principally nobles who had turned their 
titles to practical use, by lending them out in the 
City, for a consideration—loitered around the 
grounds, and admired the glorious breezy com- 
mon, basking in the westering sunlight ; no roundly- 
turned episcopal legs tripped lightly over the close- 
shaven sward. Money was represented rather than 
rank—the combined efforts of a dozen of the 
guests would have shaken the credit of the Bank 
of England—intellect put in its appearance in the 
persons of various strange professors of literature 
and science; religion was to the fore in divers 
smug and greasy, albeit shining, lights of non- 
established church. 

Even the worthy vestals, Miss Martha and Miss 
Fanny, contributed to the building up of Mrs. 
James, by giving two or three festive little tea- 
parties, in their rooms in South Audley street, and 
by placing tickets for the Royal Society lectures at 
Grace’s disposal. 

Was the heiress, the centre of all these attentions 
and attractions, pleased by their novelty, and happy 
in herself? ‘lhe first part of the question must be 
answered in the affirmative; but there are grave 
doubts as regards the latter. Young, unsophisti- 
cated, easily impressed, and grateful for all the 
kindness shown to her, Grace, in this her first sea- 
son, might have been supremely happy, but for 

“The raven which ever croaked by her side, 
Kept watch and ward, kept watch and ward.” 


Mrs. Crutchley had not forgotten the conversation 
held with Mr. Heath at their last interview at her 
little rooms in Ebury street ; and though she was 
grateful for the efforts made by her family, she 
knew that her interests would be better served by 
playing the game of one who, as he had frequently 
proved, had the power of being of material use to 
her. Under Harriet Crutchley’s skillful manipu- 
lation, the attentions which Miss Middleham re- 
ceived, the compliments paid her, the interest 
which she excited, lost all their charm and glamor. 
To her wealth, and not to herself, were all these 
attentions paid; on the banker’s heiress, not on 
the ingenuous débutante, was all this devotion la- 
vished. According to the teaching of this deep- 


scheming woman of the world, the great ladies of 
society, who received Miss Middleham with more 
than usual cordiality, and exerted themselves in 





merely animated by a desire to secure her for their 
sons or brothers; the pretty things said to her, 
spparently so spontaneously, were the result of 
cool caicylation with a defined object; none of 
the men who paid her court but had beforehand 
possessed themselves of the contents of her uncle’s 
will, and formed a close valuation of her fortune. 
A sad view of life, indeed, to be constantly 
presented before a young girl’s mind. No wonder 
that Grace Middleham began to look with a jaun- 
diced eye upon what she had at first considered so 
delightful. No wonder that on the “ off nights,”’ 
when there were no entertainments to go to, she 
feared to be dull and dispirited under the reaction 
which might set in. And yet those ‘‘ off nights’’ 
proved to Grace more pleasant than the grandest 
reception, or the gayest ball; for, thanks to Mrs. 
Crutchley’s management, they were invested with 
a charm of their own. 


CHAPTER X. MRS. CRUTCHLEY FULFILLS 
HER MISSION. 

To the man whose organs of philoprogenitive- 
ness are largely developed, and to the general 
lover of his species, the enclosure of the Regent’s 
Park is a pretty sight on a fine summer’s day. Hun- 
dreds of small children, untamed by School Board 
influence, disport themselves upon its green sward, 
making the air ring with rippling laughter and ear- 
piercing shrieks; the smooth sheet of ornamental 
water is covered with swiftly shooting canoes or 
larger boats, in which young men “row the rib- 
boned fair;’’ further afield cricket is being played, 
and further still, as far removed from the rest as 
possible, young couples are walking up and down, 
so engrossed with each other as to be impervious 
alike to the envy or the ridicule which they may 
occasion. 

Among these groups, one fine June evening, Mr. 
Heath found himself leisurely strolling, surveying 
them with a bland compassion, which from time 
to time expressed itself in his curling lips and up- 
lifted eyebrows. That people might be married 
under stress of circumstances he knew from experi- 
ence; that when a man could obtain property and 
position by taking himself a wife, it was his inte- 
rest to do so, he was ready to allow; but that two 
young people of opposite sexes, such as he saw be- 
fore him, obviously of straitened means, should, 
under the influence of a personal attachment, be 
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making their evenings agreeable to her, were 


induced to commit matrimony, and thus further 
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impair their resources, and bring upon their de- 
voted heads an accumulation of hitherto unknown 
miseries, was a problem the solution of which was 
beyond his ken. Now and again a shadow of dis- 
appointment would cross his face when, arriving 
at the rorthern end of the gravel walk which he 
was patrolling, he looked up and down the boun- 
dary road, and saw no trace of the person he was 
expecting; and when in response to a touch upon 
his shoulder, he turned around and found himself 
in the presence of Mrs. Crutchley, his greeting 
was harder and more formal than usual. 

‘*VYou are late, Harriet,’ he said. I used to 
think you were the only woman who knew the 
meaning of business and the value of time, but you 
seem to have forgotten both. You must not let 
your fashionable friends induce you to give up 
most important characteristic.’’ 

Mrs. Crutchley was not one whit upset by this 
exhibition of annoyance. ‘You must not be 
angry, George,’’ she said, quietly. ‘* You know 
that though I manage to make most things go as 
I please, Iam not entirely my own mistress, and 
I had some difficulty in inducing our young friend 
to dispense with my attendance on her afternoon 
drive ; besides, from Eaton Square to these remote 
regions is a long drive; and as I did not choose 
the footman, who gave the address to my cabman, 
to know whither I was bound, I had to come by a 
somewhat circuitous route.”’ 

When there was no necessity for anger, Mr. 
Heath was easily mollified. ‘‘I chose these ‘re- 
gions,’ as you call them,’”’ he said, with a smile, 
‘*because they are remote, and there is little 
chance of our conversation being interrupted. I 
am obliged to come to your house so often that it 
is best I should not visit there when there is no 
absolute occasion, and a secret conference held 
there between you and me might have aroused 
some suspicion. We could have met in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, but there we should probably have 
been seen by some of your friends, while the fools 
who are philandering here,’’ looking around upon 
them with great contempt, ‘‘ cannot possibly know 
anything of either of us.’’ 

‘* They seem very happy, George,’’ said Mrs. 
Crutchley, after a moment’s pause, in which her 
thoughts had flashed back to the time when she 
was Harriet Staunton, and had a tenderness for 


the rector; ‘*I am not sure that one ought not to 
envy them.”’ 








‘<If, when you are listening to Patti to-night, 
or eating plovers’ eggs in Belgrave Square, you 
will fancy these wretches sleeping in garrets or 
under counters after a meal of cheese and onions, 
you will have no doubt at all on the matter,’’ said 
Heath. ‘‘ This sounds well for the pursuit in 
which you are engaged. You are pleading the 
cause of honest virtue so well that you are actually 
becoming inoculated with its sentiments ; and this 
brings me to the reason of our meeting. How 
does the cause of honest virtue prosper ?”’ 

«¢ Almost as well as you, its excellent represen- 
tative, could wish,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley. ‘‘The 
watch that I have kept day and night over our 
young friend has been wearisome, but, from one 
point of view, decidedly advantageous.”’ 

‘“‘When we talked over this matter at your 
rooms in Ebury street, we came to the conclusion 
that though Miss Middleham had a will of her 
own, she would be found tractable if properly han- 
dled. Has the result prov d that we were right ?”’ 

‘* Tolerably right,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley; ‘her 
will was stronger than I had imagined, but so was 
the rest of her character; and the extra sensitive- 
ness, which I did not think she possessed, has 
been my best aid in making progress with her.’”’ 

**You have worked in the manner we deter- 
mined on ?”’ asked Heath. 

*¢ Exactly,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley. ‘* Never was 
there any one more innocent and enthusiastic— 
never any one whose illusions have been more 
completely dispelled.”’ 

‘¢T don’t mix much in the fashionable world, 
as you know,”’ said Heath, ‘‘ and I have had but 
little opportunity of speaking to you; but from 
what I hear, the girl has been a success.”’ 

** An undoubted success,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley : 
‘admitted even by those whose interest it is to 
deny it. This has been the result partly of my 
management, but principally of her own good 
looks and charm of manner. She is ladylike natu- 
rally, you see, George, and thereby stands out in 
striking contrast against the girls of the present 
day, who, for the most part, are slangy or artifi- 
cial.’’ 

‘« The knowledge that she was an heiress has not 
stood in the way, I imagine,’’ said Heath. ‘ Some 
men in the city were saying yesterday that Lord 
Accrington had proposed for her, and been rejec- 
ted. Is that so?” 

“*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley, ‘‘that is quite 
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true. He was number four, to say nothing of those 
who have not yet been able to screw their courage 
to the sticking place, or are waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of declaring themselves.” 

‘Four, eh ?’’ said Heath, smiling grimly. 
‘* Your aristocratic fish are hungry, and bite freely, 
Harriet. ‘There is no false modesty about them— 
coronet and title, ancient ancestry, blue blood, 
and all the rest of it, going, going, gone!” 


Mrs. Crutchley. ‘‘ Lord Accrington’s father was 


the proudest man that ever lived, and would have | 
starved—did almost starve down at the family place | 
in Lancashire, where he lived from year’s end to 


year’s end, without seeing a soul—sooner than 
repair his fortune by a mésadiiance in a second 
marriage.”’ 

‘It is certain, then, that he transmitted none of 


the family pride to his son,’’ said Heath, ‘‘ who is | 


always cadging about the City, hanging on to any 
one with the reputation of having a good thing in 
hand, scraping acquaintance with capitalists, acting 
as director of any newly-started company, no mat- 
ter how unlikely to succeed, provided he gets his 
qualification shares gratis, and his attendance fees 
paid with tolerable regularity. 
about him, I suppose ?’’ 

*‘T had heard something of Mrs. 


it,’’ said 


Crutchley, ‘‘and understanding at once the object | 


of his assiduous attention, had little difficulty in 
warning Grace against him.”’ 

‘Then the viscount’s c ronet was not sufficient 
bait ?’’ said Heath. ‘* Your hold upon unsophisti- 
cated innocence must have been strong, Harriet.”’ 

‘* Better coronets than Lord Accrington’s might 
have been had for the asking,’’ said Mrs. Crutch- 
ley, placidly ; ‘‘coronets with strawberry leaves in 
place of gilt ball. But I will do the girl justice, 
and say that it has not been entirely my teaching 
which has kept her firm in her purpose, and work- 
ing in the way in which we should desire. Once 
convinced that she was marked down as the prey 
of fortune-hunters, her natural pride soon came to 
her aid, and, banishing her timidity, made her 
regard every polite action as an insult, and each 
utterer of a pleasant speech as a covert foe.”’ 

**In such a society as she has lived with, she 
must have had a pleasant time, then!’’ muttered 
Heath. 

‘*It was almost affecting to see her under the 
process. Hardened and callous as she may be- 
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| surveying her with curiosity. 
‘¢Only the present generation, George,’’ said | 








come, full of that worldly knowledge of which we 
are so proud, and which so effectually sears and 
blights the early shoots of freshness and sentiment 
in our souls, she will be happier even so than if in 
her girlish folly she had been permitted to marry 
a titled scamp, who would have wrecked her for- 
tune, and broken her heart. 

**You speak warmly, Harriet,’’ said Heath, 
**What do you 
think now would be Miss Middleham’s future fate, 
suppose she were to make the marriage towards 
which she is being so skilfully urged ?”’ 

‘*Not half so bad as you might imagine, 
George,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley, earnestly. ‘* You 
are a hard man, accustomed to fight for yourself 
from your birth, and, on that account, keeping a 


| sharp look-out on the main chance; so long as 


you are thus striving, it would be, I know, impos- 
sible for any one to come between you and the 
object of your existence—the acquisition of wealth 


| and position—but I firmly believe that if that ob- 
| ject were once attained, as it would be in your 
| marriage to a rich girl, you would give up all your 


excitement and irritability, and desire nothing 


| better than to settle down, and be known for the 
You knew all this | 


future as a clever, though lazy, member of Parlia- 
ment, whose wife and whose dinners were alike ir- 
reproachable.”’ 

‘‘ Certainly, Harriet, you have prognosticated 
for me a future very different to any I have ever 
anticipated,’’ said Heath, with what was most un- 
usual to him, a real hearty laugh. ‘* But tell me 
what, so far as Miss Middleham is concerned, are 
my chances of enjoying this almost pastoral bliss ; 
for, of course, when parliament was not in session, 
I should, according to your notion, be resident on 
my land— 

“¢ A lord of fat prize oxen and of sheep, 
A raiser of huge melons and of pines, 
A patron of some thirty charities, 
A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, 
A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none.’ 


Good heavens, what a prospect !’’ 

‘‘Depend upon it, you would enjoy such a 
haven, after all the storms and struggles of busi- 
ness,’’? said Mrs. Crutchley; ‘‘and as for your 
chances of reaching it through Miss Middleham, 
they are, I think, pretty good.’’ 

‘¢ You said that Lord Accrington made number 
four on the rejected list. Is it fair to ask who 
were the others ?”’ 
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‘‘] do not see any great harm in telling you,” 
said Mrs. Crutchley. ‘‘ The first was, of course, 
an Irishman and a captain. His name was Mac- 
manus, though I don’t suppose you ever heard of 
him, as he lives in Ireland, and only visits London 
periodically, when he brings over the horses, which 
he breeds, for sale.’’ 

‘¢Then he hadn’t much opportunity of pressing 
his suit ?”? said Heath, with a smile. 

‘¢ Much opportunity?’ repeated Mrs, Crutchley. 
‘*He dined here one night, brought by Lord Pod- 
ager, who had met him at the last Punchestown 
races, called the next day, and actually took ad- 
vantage of my being called out of the room to 
propose to Grace.” 

‘* That was sharp practice,’’ said Heath. 

‘- It was the best thing that could have happened 
for our purpose,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley. ‘‘ Of 
course, the man got an answer such as even he 
could not mistake ; but the poor girl was horribly 
outraged aud indignant, and far more readily dis- 
posed to believe in my views of the hallowness 
and deceit of the world and its inhabitants, than 
she had been when I first strove to inculcate them.”’ 

«¢ And the other two ?”’ 

‘¢The other two followed speedily. The first 
was Lord Orme—a sedate, middle-aged man, who, 
I believe, after his tepid fashion, was really in love 
with Grace, and was not acted on by pecuniary 
considerations ; and Charley Skirrow, whom you 
may possibly have heard of as Sir Charles Skirrow, 
a young scapegrace, who has lost every sixpence 
he ever possessed on the turf.’’ 

‘¢ And Miss Middleham would have nothing to 
say to either of them ?”’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley; ‘‘ she refused 
them both, point blank. In each instance she 
thought herself insulted, though such was not her 
feeling in another case, which had the same 
result.’’ 

‘* Ah, ha! that makes fifth,’’ said Heath; ‘‘ you 
only mentioned four before.’’ 

‘* And I ought to have said nothing about this,”’ 
said Mrs. Crutchley, “for it can be scarcely con- 
sidered a proposal in earnest, though the proposer 
was desperately cut up, and took his} refusal very 
much to heart.” 

‘* Who was it, Harriet?’’ asked Heath. 

‘*My nephew, Lord Podager,’’ said Mrs. Crutch- 
ley ; ‘‘ you know heis but a boy, only nineteen, but 
he is very good-looking, with pleasant ways and 


| manners. He was kind to Grace, and devoted 
| himself to her when she first came out, and I have 
| every reason to believe that she was inclined to be 
fond of him; but when she talked to me about it, 
I pointed out to her the folly of an alliance with 
a man younger than herself, and gave a side hint 
that it would be a bad return for all Lady Wad- 
dledot’s kindness, though I am sure there is 
nothing that my sister-in-law would have liked 
better. And so when poor Podager asked her to 
marry him, she tuld him not to be a silly boy, and 
that they would always be good friends, and after 
he was gone, went up to her room and cried 
bitterly.”’ 

‘Do you think that she had really a tenderness 
for this young lord ?”” asked Heath, after a pause, 
and with more apparent interest than he had hith- 
erto shown. 

‘*Not in the least,’’ replied Mrs. Crutchley, 
confidently. ‘* But she had been so disgusted 
with the coarse brutality of the first man, with the 
calm business-like proceedings of Lord Orme, and 
with the unmistakable intention of Charley Skir- 
row, that Podager’s gentle pleading, and frank 
honest manner, undoubtedly touched her. Grace 
Middleham has, however, as you remarked when 
we first broached the subject, plenty of common 
sense ; she never once regarded my poor young 
nephew’s wild words as a deliberate proposal, and 
when she had given vent to her overstrained feel- 
ings, and as they say, ‘had her cry out,’ she 
never thought of him any more, save in that 
friendly spirit, in which, as she had told him, she 
should always regard him.’’ 

‘« There would seem then, to be no danger from 
any one near at hand,’’ said Heath. ‘I suppose 
we may take it for granted that none of those long- 
haired romantic students at Bonn made any im- 
pression on her ?”’ 

‘* That question is easily answered,’’ said Mrs. 
Crutchley; ‘if they had, that natural obstinacy 
—or firmness—of hers, would have asserted itself, 
when you proposed her coming to London for the 
season; and I should never have had the chance 
of undertaking the very responsible position which 
you have assigned to me.”’ 

*¢ And which you fill with such perfect credit to 
yourself and satisfaction to all,’’ said Heath, gal- 
lantly. ‘* By the way, I suggested that you should 
look after her letters. She keeps up a correspond- 
ence with the Sturm household, I suppose ?”’ 
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‘¢ She writes now and again, but not frequently, 


without her sending a long letter to a Mrs. 
Waller.”’ 

‘¢ Waller !’’ repeated Heath. ‘‘ Who is she? I 
don’t know the name!” 

**T made a casual inquiry on that point as soon 
as I noticed the regularity of the correspondence,” 
said Mrs, Crutchley, ‘‘ and Grace told me frankly 


that this Mrs, Waller is a young woman, a kind | 


of haif-housekeeper, half-companion, to Madame 
Sturm, who, as you learned from the professor, 
and from her own complaints, is an invalid, or 
what is worse, a hypochondriac.”’ 

*« That is, then, where our young friend finds an 
outlet for her feelings,’ said Heath, with a grim 
smile. ‘‘ I'll warrant the letters which Mrs. Wal- 
ler receives are filled with violent denunciations 
or compressed cynicism, such as must make that 
doubtless worthy woman feel very uncomfortable. 
There is no reason to discourage the Waller corre- 
spondence. And so,” he added, drawing himself 
up, and speaking as though more at ease, ‘‘ you 
think those shoals and quicksands which beset us 
at the outset of our voyage have been avoided, and 
that our course may now be looked onas tolerably 
clear ?”’ 

**I do,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley, earnestly. ‘I 
am certain that the measures taken have had the 
desired effect, and have been successful, even 
sooner than we could have been anticipated. For- 
tune has favored us in more ways than one; in 
sending a set of suitors who were all calculated 
exactly to bear out the necessity for the caution 
which I had impressed upon Grace, and, than 
whom there could have been no stronger con- 
trasts to the ideal upon whom I have always dweit, 
and in—in—’”’ 

**Don’t hesitate,” said Heath. ‘‘ Say what is 
in your mind.”’ 

‘* Well, then, frankly, in fitting you so admira- 
bly for the part you have undertaken. Oh, I al- 
ways knew you to be a man of resource, but I had 




















|no idea that you were so protean as you have 
to Madame Sturm. But scarcely a week passes | 


proved yourself,’’ said Mrs. Crutchley. 

Her companion affected no recognition of the 
compliment, save so much as a nod might imply. 
For a few moments he walked by her side without 
speaking, then he suddenly stopped and said: ‘* Is 
it ripe yet? I am unaccustomed to play a waiting 
game, and confess that it bores me, even when the 
stake is of such magnitude. That halcyon period 
of M. P.-ship and cattle-breeding, about which 
you spoke so enthusiastically, Harriet, has not 
come upon me yet, I fear, and I hate inaction and 
suspense.”’ 

‘*You must wait a littie longer,’’ said Mrs. 
Crutchley, quietly. ‘‘ Your own intuition will 
tell you when and how to speak. But, remember, 
all the ground that has been gained may be lost in 
a moment bya false move, a premature avowal. 
The girl, clear-headed and strong-minded though 
she may be, is still a girl, timid by nature, and 
now with all her suspicions aroused. Once let her 
be really frightened, or worse still, give her an 
inkling that she has been made a fool or a tool of, 
and your chance is gone forever.”’ 

‘* You may trust me,”’ Heath replied. ‘‘ Ihave 
worked too long and too patiently to run any 
hazard now, when success seems almost within 
reach. Besides,’’ he added, with a light laugh, 
‘putting myself aside, I swear I have so much 
admiration for the manner in which you have car- 
ried out your part of the programme that I would 
not risk spoiling it for the sake of a little personal 
inconvenience. Now, go home. Harriet, take 
this envelope with you, and be careful of it. It is 
not my habit to pay on account, but you have 
done your work splendidly, and when the prize is 
gained, there will be still something to come to 
you. To-morrow night is one of your blanks, is it 
not? Then you may expect me about nine!’’ 

He pressed a letter into her hand, lifted his hat, 
and turning on his heel, sauntered slowly down 
the path, while Mrs. Crutchley made her way in 


| the opposite direction. 
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ENGLA-LAND AND THE ABIDING MEMORIALS OF ITS ANTIQUITY. 


By Joun Harris Morven. 


THE THIRD PAPER. 


So similar in their gene- 
ral style and character are 
the remains of the Druid 
Circle-Temples that a min- 
ute description of more 
than the two representa- 
tive specimens of Abury 
and Stonehenge would be 
tedious to the reader. The 
former serves as a fair ex- 
ample of the earlier, and 
the latter of the later, 
period of Druidism; the 
reader must, however, un- 
derstand that these two 
grand old Druid groups 
have no counterparts in 
extent, or in the number 
and magnitude of their 
stones, within the region 
comprised in old Britain, 
and but one elsewhere that I am aware of, and | site shores of Brittany, of which Mrs. Stothard, in 
that not a ‘‘circle,’’ that of Carnac, on the oppo- | her ‘‘ Tour in Normandy and Brittany,’’ speaks 
thus: ‘* Carnac is infinitely more extensive than 
Stonehenge, but of ruder formation; the stones 
are much broken, fallen down, and displaced; they 
consist of eleven rows of unwrought pieces of rock 
or stone, merely set up on end in the earth, with- 
out any pieces crossing them at top. These 
stones are of great thickness, but not exceeding 
nine or twelve feet in hu.ght; there may be some 
few fifteen feet. The rows are placed from fifteen 
§ to eighteen paces from each other, extending in 
length (taking rather a semi-circular direction) 
rather above half a mile, on unequal ground, and 
towards one end upon a hilly site. . . . It is 
. said that there are above four thousand stones 
now remaining.’’ Carnac does not lie within 
Engla-land, and therefore does not come within 
my scope beyond this passing notice. 

I have above spoken of Abury as belonging to 
the earlier period of Druidism, but there are some 
remains of Druidic circles which, from their ruder 
D SMITH. construction and smaller dimensions, are judged 
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to belong to a still more remote day. Of these, 
one in Oxfordshire, about three miles northwest 
of Chipping-Norton, is shown in asmall engraving 
on page 61; the stones are small, the highest five 
feet high, and the circle arranged with less care 
than is evident in other like remains. Camden 
has sought to show that this circle belongs to a 
much later date, and was erected to commemo- 
rate a Danish victory; but few adopt this view; it 
is generally regarded as belonging to the very 
earliest age of Britain. About seven miles south 
of Bristol, in the small parish of Stanton Drew, 
there are a number of very peculiar stones, which 
are supposed to have formed part of a vast temple 
consisting of a large and two smaller circles; Dr. 
Stukeley claims that these ruins belong to the re- 
motest antiquity, far antedating that of Abury. 
There is no indication now of the circles, and it 
requires much antiquarian faith to believe they 
ever existed, the stones being scattered about over 
the place absolutely without order; the accom- 
panying engraving (page 59), shows the larger 
and more remarkable stones, the largest of them 
being much inferior in size to the huge masses of 
Stonehenge. Edward King, the learned English 
antiquary, says of the stones of Stanton Drew: 
‘*There are stones cautiously placed nearly on 
each side of the meridian, two at the one end for 
a sort of observer’s index, and two at the other, as 
if designed for leading sites to direct the eye to 
certain points in the heavens, equally distant, a 
little to the east and west of the south; and so in 
like manner, two to the east, and one on the west 
side for an index, as if to observe the rising of 
certain stars and planets.’’ 

The tradition of the neighboring peasantry is 
nearly as authentic as the dreams of the scientists ; 
the traditional name for the group is **‘ The Wed- 
ding,’’ and the traditional account of its origin is 
that ‘‘as a bride and bridegroom were proceeding 
to their espousals, surrounded by pipers and 
dancers, the entire party were suddenly trans- 
formed into stone’’—tradition tells us not for 
what crime this hard penalty was inflicted. The 
people of the vicinity hold that it is wicked and 
dangerous to attempt to count the stones of Stan- 
ton Drew. The name, ‘‘ Stanton Drew,’’ is said 
to signify ‘‘ the stone town of the Druids.’’ About 
all that can certainly be affirmed of this collection 
of stones is that they were evidently brought 





when and for what purpose is and must ever 
remain unknown, notwithstanding the learned 
assure us to the contrary. 

Before dismissing the Druid Circles, I yield to 
inclination by indulging a few reflections suggested 
partly by the similarity I have remarked upon in 
these wonderful monuments of a wonderful people, 
and partly by the fact, also before alluded to, of 
this class of structures being found in so many 
and such distant regions. 

This wonderful uniformity of style proves a 
uniformity of design in the construction of these 
old circles, and this uniformity of style and design 
affords the strongest testimony possible, I conceive, 
that their form was symbolic of the faith and wor- 
ship of the Druids. They may have served, and 
doubtless they did serve, as some have affirmed, 
for assemblies for judicial and other civic pur- 
poses—they may have been what Icelandic writers 
cail ‘* Doom Rings,”’ @ e. Circles of Judgment; but 
whatever else they were, they were, beyond fair 
cavil, temples for the worship of the strange old 
Druids, The form points, too, conclusively to the 
ancient worship of the heavenly bodies, especially 
the sun, symbolized in the circle, while the serpen- 
tine line of Abury also tells us in symbolic language 
of the serpent-worship of old Britain. These vast 
monuments tell us more of the Druidic Britons 
themselves than the careless beholder sees; they 
were an imaginative and a devout people, not 
placing the chief end of existence in the consump- 
tion of the fruits of the earth, but believing in 
spiritual relations and future existence. Confused 
as was their better faith with gross superstitions, 
and obscure as were their conceptions of the life 
beyond death, there was much to admire and to 
excite our wonder in their near approach in many 
points to Scriptural views, and still more to com- 
mend, while we marvel at the fact, in the spirit of 
self-devotion and the deep religious fervor which 
pervaded their lives—their religion doubtless 
abounded in forms and ceremonial observances 
which were worse than useless, but it was not a 
mere formal and conventional pretence; it was a 
lively principle operating upon their actions. 
Seneca’s nephew, the great Roman epic poet of 
the first Christian century, Lucan, in his immortal 
“« Pharsalia,’’ recognizes this characteristic of the 
Druidic religion in the well-known lines commen- 
cing with ‘Et vos, barbaricos;’’ I quote from 


hither at the most remote period of Britain, but | Kennett’s rendering, as given in Camden’s ‘ Brit- 
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tania,’’ which, if somewhat free, has more strength 
than that of Nicholas Rowe: 


* And you, O Druids, free from noise and arms, 
Renew’d your barbarous rites and horrid charms; 
What gods, what powers in happy mansions dwell, 
Or only you, or all but you, can tell. 

To secret shades, and unfrequented groves, 

From world and cares your peaceful tribe removes. 
You teach that souls, eas’d of their mertal load, 
Not with grim Piuto make their dark abode, 

Nor wander in pale troops along the silent flood, 
But on new regions cast, resume their reign, 
Content to govern earthy frames again; 

Thus, death is nothing but the middle line 
Betwixt what lives will come and what have been. 
Happy the people by your charms possess’d— 
Nor fate, nor fears, disturb their peaceful breast ! 
On certain dangers unconcern’d they run, 

And meet with pleasure what they would not shun— 
Defy death’s slighted power, and bravely scorn 
To spare a life that will so soon return.” 


Noble tribute from one who was not of the peo- 





ple whom he thus applauds! Of the bravery and 
warlike prowess of the Druids, which Lucan 
ascribes to their belief in a happy future life, I 
shall doubtless have occasion to speak in a later 
paper, and will not dwell upon them now. 

The universality of Druidic circles—the fact 
that they are met with in so many and so widely 
separated sections of the universe, I have cursorily 
noted before. Dr. Kitto, in his ‘* History of Pal- 
estine’’ (London, 1844, vol. i, p. 357) says: ‘A 
friend, who has given great attention to the sub- 
ject, has favored us with a list of such monuments 
in different countries, from which it appears that 
not only are they numerous in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Jersey, Guernsey, Denmark, Sweden, France 
and Germany, but that they have also been found 
in the Netherlands, Portugal, Malta and Gozo, in 
Phoenicia, and in India. ‘To which we may add, 
that such have also been discovered in Palestine, 
Persia, Northern Africa, America and the Islands 
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of the Indian Archipelago and of the South 
Sea.’? Now, what can we infer from the fact that 
monuments, identical with those in Britain and 
Gaul recognized as having been erected by the 
Druids, are found in countries so far asunder, 
between which it is impossible to trace, after the 
dispersion recorded in the Scriptures, any ancient 
intercommunication such as would account for their 
similarity of construction? Is there any more 
reasonable conclusion than that the ideas which 
underlie them and give them character prevailed 
among men Jdefore the confusion of tongues divided 
the great family of man into families (Genesis 11: 
1 tog)? But ofthis more in a future paper. Let 
us return to our view of the ancient memorials. 

Besides the circles, there are other remarkable 
remains of old Engla-land as certainly belonging 
to the same early times. Some of these I have 
noticed briefly, as the cromlechs, the Constantine- 
Tolman, etc. There is, however, a singular struc- 
ture near Maidstone, in Kent, which is surpassed 
in interest by no other memorial of the prehistoric 
age, in Britain. ‘The small engraving on page 61 
shows the reader that Kit’s Coty House resembles 
while it differst materially from the cromlechs ; 
indeed, there is no structure precisely like it in 
Europe. The purpose for which it was originally 
designed has been the subject of many learned 
treatises and of extended discussion by scholars and 
antiquaries for centuries past, and I confess I am 
unwilling even to hazard an opinion upon the 
question. 

John Stow,’ nearly three centuries ago, wrote: 
‘¢T have myself, in company with divers worship- 
ful and learned gentlemen, beheld it in anno 1590, 
and it is of four flat stones, one of them standing 
upright in the middle of two others, inclosing the 
edge sides of the first, and the fourth laid flat 
across the other three, and is of such height that 
men may stand on either side the middle stone in 
time of storm or tempest safe from wind and rain, 


1 Stow, whose name now stands in the front rank of pro- 
found antiquaries, passed his declining years in abject pov- 
erty. Still more wonderful is the fact that when he was nearly 
eighty years of age he was constituted by royal letters-patent 
a public beggar, and he was commended to charity on the 
ground of his having “ compiled and published diverse neces- 
sary books and chronicles.” He died in the year 1605, and 
was buried in the church of St. Andrew’s Undershaft, where 
a monument was erected to his memory, and it still remains. 
Maitland has recorded that the bones of the old antiquary 
were removed from their resting-place in 1732 to make way 
for those of some richer person. 





being defended with the breadth of the stones, 
having one at their backs on either side, and the 
fourth over their heads.’’ He adds: ‘“‘ About a 
coit’s cast from this monument lieth another great 
stone, much part thereof in the ground, as fallen 
down where the same had been affixed.’’ In 
1773, a Mr. Colebrooke described the Coty House, 
and spoke of this separate stone as half-buried, and 
it has since entirely disappeared. Francis Grose, 
in his ‘¢ Antiquities of England and Wales’’ 
(1787), gives the dimensions of Kit’s Coty House 
as follows: ‘‘ Upright stone on the N. or N. W. 
side, eight feet high, eight feet broad, two feet 
thick; estimated weight eight tons and a half. 
Upright stone on the S. or S. E. side, eight feet 
high, seven and a half feet broad, two feet thick ; 
estimated weight eight tons. Upright stone be- 
tween these, very irregular; medium dimensions, 
five feet high, five feet broad, fourteen inches 
lhick; estimated weight about two tons. Upper 
stone, very irregular; eleven feet long, eight feet 
broad, two feet thick; estimated weight about ten 
tons seven cwt.’’ Holland, the first translator of 
Camden, gives a description of this monument, 
with his notion of its original purpose (in this he 
followed Camden): ‘‘ Catigern, honored with a 
stately and solemn funeral, is thought to have 
been interred near unto Aylesford, where under 
the side of a hill, I saw four huge, rude, hard 
stones erected, two for the sides, one transversal 
in the middest between them, and the hugest of 
all, piled and laid over them in manner of the 
British monument which is called Stonehenge, but 
not so artificially with mortice and tenants.’ 
Holland refers to the tradition that a great battle 
was fought at Aylesford, between the Britons, 
commanded by Catigern, the brother of Vortimer, 
and the Saxon invaders under Hengist and Horsa; 
in this battle the Saxons were routed, but Cati- 
gern, the British leader, fell. 

William Lambarde, in his ‘‘ Perambulations of 
Kent’’ (1570) also describes Kit’s Coty House as 
the tomb of Catigern. ‘‘ The Britons neverthe- 
less in the mean space followed their victory (as I 
said) and returning from the chace, erected to the 
memory of Catigern (as I suppose) that monument 
of four huge and hard stones, which are yet 
standing in this parish, pitched upright in the 
ground, covered after the manner of Stonage (that 
famous sepulchre of the Britons upon Salisbury 
Piain), and now termed of the common people 
here Citscotehouse.’’ But Lambarde has been 
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generally judged to have been mistaken in regard- 
ing ‘‘ Stonage’’ (Stonehenge) as a ‘‘sepulchre of 
the Britons,’’ and possibly he was as wide of the 
truth in respect to ‘* Citscotehouse.’’ The name, 
Kit’s Coty House, has puzzled the antiquarians and 
occasioned no little guessing. The name is com- 
paratively modern and may have come from the 
tomb notion of Lambarde; according to Grose, 
‘‘Kit,’’ is a corruption of ‘‘Catigern,’’ ‘*Coty”’ 
is Coity (coi# being alarge flat stone)—so that 
‘‘Kit’s Coty House’’ is ‘‘Catigern’s House of 
Stones.”’ Admitting this derivation and definition 
of the name, it proves nothing as to the Catigern 
theory, while there is a chronological difficulty in 
connecting the monument with Catigern, who fell 
about 450 to 455 A.D., while there is very strong 
reasons for believing that the structure belongs to 
a time centuries earlier; the fact that in Palestine, 
and elsewhere far away from Kent, monuments 
have been found almost identical in construction 
with that in discussion, carries its origin back to a 
time very long anterior to that of Catigern and 
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his treacherous Saxon foes. The narrative of 
Irby and Mangles describes twenty-seven ‘* tombs’’ 
which they found ‘‘on the banks of the Jordan,’’ 
‘*resembling what is called Kit’s Coty House in 
Kent ;’’ they call these ‘‘tombs,” but describe 
them as each only five feet long; the chief differ- 
ence between these and that of Kent is that they 
have each a ‘‘ front stone’’ which is wanting in the 
latter, unless the stone which in Stow’s time lay 
‘‘about a coit’s cast from this monument,’’ which 
has since disappeared, had originally served that 
use. 

Having given Lambarde’s Catigern-tomb theory 
of the original occasion of the erection of Kit’s 
Coty House, and shown why I cannot deem it ad- 

















Kit’s Cory House. 


missible, I must give another theory, advanced by 
Edward King, who held that it was a cromlech, 
upon which sacrifices were offered ; and as it is 
large, and favorably located for imposing ceremo- 
nials to be witnessed by a large concourse, he 
claimed that it was expressly erected for the offer- 
ing of human victims, the most imposing of all 
the ceremonial observances of Druid worship. He 
says: ‘‘For here we find in truth a great stone 
scaffold, raised just high enough for such a horrid 
exhibition, and no higher ; and just large enough 
in all its proportions for the purpose, and not too 
large, and so contrived as to render the whole 
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visible to the greatest multitude of people ; whilst 
it was so framed and put together, though super- 
stitiously constructed of unhewn stones in imita- 
tion of purer and more primeval usages, that no 
length of time nor any common efforts of violence 
could destroy it or throw it down.’”’ Diodorus says 
of the Druidic human sacrifice: ‘‘ Pouring out a 
libation upon a man as a victim, they smite him 
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with a sword upon the breast in the part near the | Coty House, either in Britain or elsewhere, so far 
| 


diaphragm, and on his falling who has been thus | as I can learn. 
smitten, both from the manner of his falling and | 


from the convulsions of his limbs, 
and still more from the manner 
of the flowing of his blood, they 
presage what will come to pass.’’ 
King, accommodating this de- 
scription to the form of the struc- 
ture, argues that the top of the 
flat stone was a fitting place for 
these terrible ceremonies. But 
it is just here his notion seems 
untenable: both the size and the 
the shelving position of this top 
stone seem unsuited to the sup- 
posed purpose. King appears to 
see a difficulty, when he says: 
‘*And yet the declivity is. not 
such as to occasion the least 
danger of any slipping or sliding 
off;’’ the declivity is two feet in 
a surface of eleven feet, and one 
would suspect some such danger 5 


but, if the victim did not ‘slip or slide off,’’ or | 


fall off in falling, he must certainly have been 
liable to fall in but one direction, and thus weaken 
one ground of ‘‘ presage,’’ while the blood could 
flow but in one way, and the extent of the top sur- 
face would not afford much space for the contortions 
of the fallen victim. But, though there are strong 
evidences that the offering of human victims in sac- 
rifice did prevail among the Druids, I am not dis- 
posed to accept the highly colored accounts of 
Latin writers, which bear internal tokens of exag- 
geration, and I am strongly of opinion that Dio- 
dorus’s imagination contributed largely to his de- 
scriptions of Druidic manners and customs. There 
is a third theory, which makes Kit’s Coty House 
but a larger ‘‘ Kist-vaen’’ or ‘‘stone-chest,’’ of 
which I shall speak directly. Possibly, Lambarde, 
and those who follow him, may be right in so 
far as they pronounce Kit’s Coty House a tomb, 
but wrong in connecting it with Catigern; it 
might well have been the monumental tomb of 
some chieftain, or other great personage ; but, if 
so, the hero must have lived and died ages before 
Catigern fell on Aylesford’s battle-field. 

There is no stone memorial of its earliest anti- 
quity in Britain in an equally perfect state of pre- 
servation, nor is there one precisely like Kit’s 





In Camden’s ‘ Brittania,’’ how- 
ever, there occurs a notice of a similar remain 





HAROLD’s STONES OF MEMORIAL. 


found by himin the parish of Trelock ar-Bettws, 
Caermarthenshire, So th Wales. He says: ‘‘We 
find a vast rude chech, or flat stone, somewhat of 
an oval form, about three yards in length, five foot 
over where broadest, and about ten or twelve 
inches thick. A gentleman, to satisfy my curiosity, 
having employed some labourers to search underit, 
found it, after removing much stone, to be the 
covering of such a barbarous monument as we call 
Kist-vaen or Stone-chest ; which was about four 
foot and a half in length, and about three foot 
broad, but somewhat narrower at the east than 
west end. It is made up of seven stones, viz., 
the covering stone already mentioned, and two 
side stones, one at each end, and one behind each 
of these, for the better securing or bolstering of 
them ; all equally rude, and about the same thick- 
ness, the two last excepted, which are considerably 
thicker.’’ It will be seen that this is materially 
different from Kit’s Coty House. 

The ‘‘ Kists-vaen,’’ are numerous in Wales, and 
are found in all Druidic regions; the name is 
from the Welsh, the plural being Aistieu-vaen, and 
means literally a stone-chest. The design of these 
is inextricably involved in doubt and mystery ; it 
is not easy to accept the explanation of King andé 
others that makes of them altars, while it is as dif- 
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ficult to affirm the notion that they are tombs; 
their usually limited size seems to militate against 
both these assigned purposes. I cannot feel very con- 
fident of his correctness, but I confess myself better 
satisfied with Dr. kitto’s position, which may best 
be given in his own words: ‘‘ There are many, 
however, who . . contend that the cromlech 
and kist-vaen are merely different kinds of altars, 
greater and lesser—the one, perhaps, for sacrifice, 
the other for oblations. We were for a time in- 
clined to this opinion; but on careful deliberation, 
and considering that the first tabernacles and con- 
structed temples are to be taken as commentaries 
on the stone monuments of more ancient date, we 
felt more disposed to find an analogy between the 
kist-vaen, or stone-chest, and the ark, or sacred 
chest, which we find as the most holy object in 
the tabernacle and temple of the Hebrews, as well 
as in the Egyptian aud other heathen temples. In 
this case it would be the adytum, the most holy 
point . . . the true centre to which the 
local worship tended.’’ Then Dr. Kitto considers 
the question as to why the ‘‘ chest’’ form was pre- 
ferred to all others, and quotes favorably Bryant, 
Davies and G. S. Faber, who held that the form 
was adopted as commemorative of Noah’s ark, 
‘the womb or cradle of the postdiluvian races,’’ 
which, as such, ‘‘ was exceedingly liable to become 
an object of symbolization and of type and figure.”’ 
And he farther favors the opinion that these kists- 
vaen served a useful purpose, too—that they were 
the arks or chests in which those to be initiated in 
the closer mysteries of Druidism underwent a con- 
finement and severe probationary penance; in this 
sense they were a sort of sepulchre in which the 
novitiate was inhumed and from which he was born 
again, a new and holier being. We know from 
Taliesin, and other old Bardic writers, that there 
were such ‘ arks, chests or wombs,’’ performing 
an important part in the Druidic system, and no- 
thing else has been discovered so likely to have 
served such purposes. But I must reluctantly turn 
from this most interesting theme, or I may weary 
my readers long before I shall have exhausted its 
many, to me, attractive features; besides, there are 
other Druidic and supposedly Druidic remains 
which demand a portion of my space, and I must 
not let Kit’s Coty House and the kists-vaen unduly 
circumscribe these. 

There are a number of “abiding memorials”’ 


of the earliest period of Britain, whose antiquity 
may not be questioned, while it is questionable 





whether we may classify them as Druidic ; though 
dating at least to the most remote Druidic times, 
and doubtless used by the Druids, they are gener- 
ally supposed to have been Nature’s handiwork, 
Art only supplementing Nature by clearing away 
surrounding stones and earth. Of these, two no- 
table specimens are shown in the engravings on 
page 57- 

A writer says of one of these; ‘In the neigh- 
bourhood of Lambourn, in Berkshire, are many 
barrows, and amongst them is found the cromlech 
called Wayland Smith.’’ That it is not a crom- 
lech, however, I think its extent and situation, 
and ina measure its form, clearly show. I have 
not a memorandum of the dimensions of the su- 
perincumbent stone, but it is vastly larger than the 
top stone of any cromlech that I know of, even 
exceeding the huge Tolman of Constantine, and 
I cannot conceive how so vast a stone could have 
been made available as an altar; the supports are 
not stones ‘‘erected on edge,’’ but appear to 
occupy the positions assigned them by nature; 
the ‘‘structure,’’ if I may use the term, does not 
stand in a position favorable to purposes of sacri- 
fice or other worship, but on the side of a natural 
hill, which closes one end; and, lastly, the stones 
at its entrance appear, like the supports, to have 
been placed as they are found by nature. I can 
only view the group as a natural stone cave in the 
side of the hill; the stone resting upon two other 
stones does not militate against this view, as equally 
remarkable curiosities abound in the rocky districts 
of Druid lands, which are universally regarded 
as natural in their formation. Indeed, ‘‘ Hugh 
Lloyd’s Pulpit,’’ which the writer quoted above him- 
self pronounces ‘‘a freke of nature,’’ ismore remark- 
able than ‘‘ Wayland Smith.’’ Walter Scott, in 
‘*Kenilworth,’’ admirably adapts a curious old tra- 
dition of this cave: that ‘‘ there long dwelt therein 
a supernatural smith, who would at call shoe a 
traveller’s horse’’ for a ‘‘ consideration.’’ 

‘*Hugh Lloyd’s Pulpit’’ stands at Festiniog, in 
Merionethshire, North Wales. It is one of the 
most marvelous curiosities in the way of the natu- 
ral grouping of stones to be found in Britain, or 
anywhere ; the tradition which gives it name, tells 
how one Hugh Lloyd was wont to hold forth the 
truth, standing in the stony ‘‘pulpit,’’ but fails to 
inform us where the auditors stood or sat ; the pre- 
sent surroundings are not favorable to dry feet or 
the general comfort of a congregation. Tradition 
does not claim that the bold preacher had any 
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hand in the erection of the ‘‘ pulpit,’”” which had 
stood as it stands for ages before the truth he 
roclaimed was given to the world. 

I must defer notice of some other ‘ Druidic’ 
natural monuments for another paper, and touch 
upon some ancient monuments of an entirely dif- 
ferent character from any I have hitherto noticed. 
I refer to single stones and groups which antiqua- 
rians agree in regarding as purely stones of memo- 
rial, placed in position to commemorate great 
events or to celebrate the fame of famous men. 


’ 


Coits,’’ suitable playthings for a superhuman idler 
alone, though a like stone that once stood near 
Stanton Drew, and is stated to have weighed thirty 
tons, was called ‘‘ Hackell’s Coit’’ by the neigh- 
borhood peasantry, who averred that it had been 
thrown by a mortal athlete, Sir John Hautville, 
from a hill near by to the spot where it stood. 

I must close this paper with a word about the 
Rock of Carnbré, or Karn-bré, near Truro, of 
which the eminent divine, naturalist and anti- 
| quary, William Borlase, om vicar of St. Just, in 





Tue Rock or CARNBRE, OR KARN-BRE. 


Such are ‘* Harold’s Stones of Memorial,’’ at Tre- 
lock, in Monmouthshire; there are three stones 
set on end and firmly fixed in the ground, the tallest 
being fourteen feet high. Asseen in the engraving, 


they are different in form as in size; the name, | 


” 


‘* Harold’s Stones,’’ is given them by the people 
of the vicinity, for what reason I know not, as 
they certainly were not erected to commem- 
orate any of Harold’s achievements, having stood 
there long before he came upon the field of achieve- 
ments. There were formerly, near Kennet, not far 
from Abury, three similar but larger stones, which 
Dr. Robert Plot pronounced ‘ Druid deities ;’’ 
but they were no doubt simply stones of memo- 
riial ; the country people called them “the Devil’s 


| Cornwall, in his ‘Antiquities, Historical and 
| Monumental, of the County of Cornwall,’’ affirms 
| that “it is strewed all over with Druidical re- 
|mains.’? He says: ‘¢In this hill of Kam-bré we 
find rock-basins, circles, stones erect, remains of 
| cromlechs, cairns, a grove of oaks, a cave, and an 
| inclosure, not of military, but religious structure ; 
|and these are evidences sufficient of its having 
| been a place of Druid worship; of which it may be 
| some confirmation that the town, about half a mile 

across the brook which runs at the bottom of this 

hill, was anciently called Red-Drew, or, more 

rightly, Ryd-Drew, 7 ¢., the Druid’s Ford, or 

crossing of the brook.” The little castle seen at 
| the apex of the hill, he claims was a British fortress. 


| 
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Saxon EMBLEMS—MONTH OF JANUARY. 


Wolf-Monat.—Such was the designation applied by the 
Anglo-Saxons, according to Verstegan (in his “ Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence concerning the Most Noble and Re- 
nowned English Nation,’”’ 1605), to “the month which we 
now call January 
in that month to be in more danger to be devoured of wolves 
than in any season else of the year; for that, through the ex- 
tremity of cold and snow, these ravenous beasts could not 
find other beasts sufficient to feed upon.” 

In the Cotton Library, British Museum, there are pre- 
served many curious manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Period, 
among which there is a Saxon Calendar, embellished with 
pictures, highly ornamented, and not devoid of beauty and 
artistic merit, but especially valuable as illustrations of the 
manners and customs of the people and the times. There is 
also a volume of quaint dialogues, composed by Alfric Gram- 
maticus, the learned Anglo-Saxon writer of the tenth cen- 
tury, some of the best passages of which have been given to 
the world by Sharon Turner, in his “ History of the Anglo- 
Saxons;” the original is in Anglo-Saxon and Latin, inter- 
linear, and beautiful in its neat execution. The dialogue is 
between a youth and a ploughman, and is designed to in- 
struct the former in duties he must soon assume; for instance, 
the ploughman says: “I labour much; I go out at day-break, 
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because people are wont always. 





urging the oxen to the field, and I yoke them to the plough. 
It is not yet so stark winter that I dare keep close at home.” 
The youth replies, and the ploughman resumes: “ The oxen 
being yoked, and the shear and coulter fastened on, I ought 
to plough every day one entire field or more. I have a boy 
to threaten the oxen with a goad, who is now hoarse through 
cold and bawling. I ought also to fill the bins of the oxen 
with hay, and water them, and carry out their soil.” Mr. 
Turner tells us: ‘* When the Anglo-Saxons invaded Eng- 
land, they came into a country which had been under the 
Roman power for about four hundred years, and where agri- 
culture, after its more complete subjection by Agricola, had 
been so much encouraged that it had become one of the 
Western granaries of the empire. The Britons, therefore, of 
the fifth century may be considered to have pursued the best 
system of husbandry then in use, and their lands to have 
been ‘extensively cultivated with all those exterior circum- 
stances which mark established proprietorship and improve- 
ment; as small farms; enclosed fields; regular divisions into 
meadow, arable, pasture, and wood; fixed boundaries; 
planted hedges; artificial dykes and ditches; selected spots 
for vineyards, gardens, and orchards; connecting roads and 
paths; scattered villages, and larger towns; with appropri- 
ated names for every spot and object that marked the limits 
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of each property, or the course of each way. All these ap- 
pear in the earliest Saxon charters, and before the combating 
invaders had time or ability to make them, if they had not 
found them in the island. Into such a country the Anglo. 
Saxon adventurers came, and by these facilities to rural] 
civilization soon became an agricultural people. The na- 
tives, whom they despised, conquered, and enslaved, became 
their educators and servants in the new arts which they had 
to learn, of grazing and tillage.” 

Our engraving is a fac-simile from the Saxon Calendar 
above referred to, the central portion showing the ploughman 
with his four fat oxen, testifying that he had not forgotten 
the “filling of the bin;” the boy, with the long staff and 
“goad” on its end, precedes, and the sower follows, the 
ploughman. The side pictures show the fuel-gatherer and 
two-faced Janus, 


The Fifty-eighth “‘ Signer.’’—In reading the November 
MONTHLY, page 870, I was surprised to learn, on the au- 
thority of Mayor Stokley, that General Peter Muhlenberg 
was a Signer of the Declaration of Independence. Upon 
equally reliable authority we are now favored with the infor- 
mation that David Rittenhouse, the celebrated astronomer, 
also attached his name to that immortal document. In 
Syckelmoore’s “* Hand-Book of Philadelphia,” in a notice of 
“The Old Pine Street or Third Presbyterian Church,” page 
59, is this statement: ‘* Among the graves of distinguished 
men filling the churchyard is that of David Rittenhouse, 
astronomer and Signer of the Declaration of Independence.” 
Next! J. B. M. 





League Island—Why so Named ?—Who its Owner? 
—Can any of the readers of the MONTHLY inform me who 
was the first owner or proprietor of League Island, tracing 
its successive ownership until it passed into the possession of 
the United States Government for a Navy Yard? How did 
it obtain its name, Zeague Island? What was its aboriginal 
Now that League Island has become the Navy 
Yard of Philadelphia, and is destined to take an important 
position as a first-class naval establishment, any and all facts 
and traditions of its early history will be, I think, interesting 
and worthy of preservation in the pages of the MONTHLY. 

Pr. 


name ? 





Corps Badges in the Late War.—In the MONTHLY of 
November, page 868, there appears an autograph letter of the 
gallant General Phil. Kearney on the above subject; and 
Captain A. W. Corliss, Eighth Infantry, United States Army, 
sends us the following list, which we doubt not will prove 
of no little interest to some of our readers: 

Corps Badges, United States Army, War of 1861-65. 

First Corps, a disk ; Second Corps, a trefoil; Third Corps, 
a lozenge; Fourth Corps, a triangle; Fifth Corps, a Maltese 
cross; Sixth Corps, St. Andrew’s cross; Seventh Corps, a 
crescent ; Eighth Corps, a star; Ninth Corps, a shield, crossed 
by an anchor and cannon; Tenth Corps, a square bastion ; 
Eleventh Corps, a crescent; Twelfth Corps, a star; Thir- 
teenth Corps, none, Fourteenth Corps, an acorn; Fifteenth 
Corps, a cartridge-box (“forty rounds’); Sixteenth Corps, 
crossed cannon; Seventeenth Corps, an arrow; Eighteenth 





Corps, trefoil cross; Nineteenth Corps, a square, with a tri- 
angle at the apex of each of the angles (very similar to a 
Maltese cross) ; Twentieth Corps, a star; Twenty-first Corps, 
none; Twenty second Corps, a pentagon crossed; Twenty- 
third Corps, a shield ; Twenty-fourth Corps, a heart ; Twenty- 
filth Corps, a lozenge on a square. 

The first division of each corps wore the corps badge, 
made of red material; the second division, the same in 
white; the third division, blue; “the Red, White and Blue.” 
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MONUMENT TO JOHN STow. 


Stow’s Monument.—On page 60, in a footnote, Mr. 
Morden refers to the monument erected, in St. Andrews 
undershaft, London, to John Stow, and subsequently appro- 
priated, according to Maitland, to another, the great anti- 
quary’s remains being removed therefrom. The engraving 
herewith shows the monument, the face and figure therein 
being duly certified to as an accurate representation of Stow. 

Hume styled him “the honest historian, Stow,” and we 
believe such is the estimation in which he is universally 
held; his writings are regarded with peculiar veneration by 
all English antiquarians; his chief works are, 1. “A 
Summarie of Englysh Chronicles,” original edition, 1561; 
it went through eleven editions as he wrote it, and as many 
more with -*Continuations” after the author’s death; 2. 
“ Annales; or a Generall Chronicle of England from Brute 
unto this Present Yeare of Christ, 1580;” also frequently re- 
published ; 3. “A Survay of London, 1598.” 
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The News in January, 1776 [Collected by Charles C. 
Saffell].—The Congress is apprehensive that there is great 
danger of hostilities being commenced at or near Wyoming 
between the Colony of Pennsylvania and those of Connecti- 
cut, because part of the lands contained in the charter of the 
latter Colony is included in that of the former. The Pro- 
vincial Convention at Annapolis has passed a resolve that the 
Parliamentary Post shall not be suffered to travel in, or pass 
through, that province with any mail, packages or letters; 
and in consequence of this resolve his Majesty’s mail has 
been taken from the post-office at Baltimore, with the letters 
contained therein. The committee at Philadelphia has also 
taken the mail containing all the last packet letters to the 
southward, and opened many of them to the great hurt of 
individuals. They signified to the postmaster their intention 
of taking all other mails for the future. Francis Dashwood, 
Secretary of the general post-office at New York, advertises 
that, in consequence of these troubles, the Deputy Postmaster- 
General is obliged for the present to stop all the mails, and 
send all letters by Southern packets to New York for dis- 
tribution. 

Colonel Arnold’s forces were obliged to push forward to 
Point Aux Trembles, as they valued their lives. Some dogs 
that followed them have been killed and eaten, even the in- 
testines and skin. Many eat their shoes and shot-pouches. 
At Dead River Colonel Enos called a council of war, and 
he, with his whole party, consisting of three companies, 
turned back, carrying with him the main portion of provi- 
sions. The country they last passed through was very thickly 
settled by poor and illiterate people, who appeared to have 
no other end in view than keeping their souls and bodies to- 
gether, and preparing for the next world, being exceedingly 
devout. The party buried one soldier on the Plains of Abra- 
ham—a Pennsylvanian—a noble grave for a soldier, which 
his past conduct really merited. General Montgomery is on 
his march to Quebec, and Colonel Arnold’s party will halt at 
Point Levi till he comes up. Colonel Arnold is a gentleman 
worthy of the trust imposed in him—a man of invincible 
courage and great prudence. Ever serene, he defies the 
greatest dangers to affect him, or difficulties to alter his tem- 
per. In short, you will ever see him the intrepid hero and 
the unruffled Christian. 

A letter from London says : “ Believe me when I assure you 
that if some capital stroke is not struck this campaign, your 
cause will suffer greatly. You may rest assured that no 
accommodation is intended from kence, however much you 
may be amused with pretensions ; but, on the contrary, when 
matters are a little riper for it, all the powers of hell are to 
be let loose on you.” 

General Howe has issued orders for taking down the Old 
North Meeting-House and one hundred old wooden build- 
ings for fuel. One Morris, who officiates as a Presbyterian 
minister, being appointed searcher of those people permitted 
to leave Boston, promised, on receiving a bribe, to let a per- 
son bring out £140 in cash and some plate, but afterwards 
robbed him of the whole of it. The fort on Cobble Hill is 
completed. It is allowed to be the best piece of fortification 
that the American army has constructed during the present 
campaign. On the day of its completion it was named Put- 
nam’s Impregnable Fortress. 











Colonel Arnold’s headquarters are within seven leagues of 
Quebec, and he has been within musket shot of the city, and 
taken four prisoners. 

Captain John Martin, of Newport, who was wounded by 
Captain Wallace, or some of his men, died on the 17th of 
December, aged seventy-seven years. 

The people of Massachusetts Bay have completed thirteen 
thousand suits of soldiers’ clothes, entirely of their own wool, 
flax and manufactory, since the battle of Lexington. 

About four hundred militia, under the command of Colonel 
Martin, assembled at Newtown, New Jersey, and proceeded 
in good order and regularity in quest of Zories. 

December 17, being a dark day at Cambridge, General 
Putnam broke ground with four hundred men at Litchmore’s 
Point, about ten o’clock in the morning. The enemy in 
Boston threw shells and obliged them to decamp with two 
men badly wounded. 

A letter from Montreal says : ‘ General Montgomery’s beha- 
vior in this country will gain him great honor, as he has all 
along acted with the greatest honor and Integrity. Captain 
Morgan and his company of Virginians were in the first 
division that crossed from Point Levi to Quebec. This com- 
pany was raised in five months, and marched twelve hundred 
miles from their place of abode.” 

Lord Bute’s plan is to humble the Americans. To this 
end three regiments of Roman Catholics are to be raised in 
Ireland and sent to America. 

A correspondent says: “ The American Colonies are about 
to emerge from Egyptian darkness, with respect to the rights 
of human nature. About two hundred years ago the human 
heart showed its depravity and folly upon the theatre of reli- 
gion—the present age shows equal absurdities and vices 
upon the theatre of politics. Here we discover everythiug 
in other forms for which we condemn our ancestors—pos- 
terity will tread heavily upon our ashes, for the principles of 
government are more simple than the principles of religion. 
They will wonder if we were brutes or men.” 

The action at Great Bridge proves more important than 
we expected. The victory was complete; the enemy aban- 
doned his post and retreated to Norfolk. 

On Sunday, 31st ult., about two o’clock, a fire was dis- 
covered in the printing-office of the Pennsylvania Mercury, 
which unhappily consumed the same, with the whole stock 
of paper, types and press. Messrs. Story & Humphries say 
to their customers that it is no longer in their power to serve 
them with the paper. 

Letters in town state that on the 5th ult. General Mont- 
gomery was on the Heights of Abraham; that he had taken 
into pay two thousand five hundred Canadians; that his army 
consisted of near five thousand men, and that he has invested 
the city of Quebec on every side. 

An intelligent person got out of Boston on the 3d inst., 
and informed General Washington that a fleet of nine trans- 
ports, consisting of three hundred and sixty men, were ready 
to sail under convoy of the Scarborough and Fowey men-of- 
war, with two bomb vessels, and some flat-bottomed boats. 
Their avowed destination was to Newport. 

Last week both Houses of Assembly came to the choice of 
five delegates to represent the Colony of Massachusetts in the 
American Congress for the year 1776, and the following 
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gentlemen were chosen: John Hancock, Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, Robert Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

The toast of the day is “The American GENERAL and 
ADMIRAL,” 





The article in NoTEs AND QUERIES, entitled “The 
Bleeders” (page 708, September, 1875), interested me a 
great deal, as it is a legend well known throughout New 
England. I often heard it in my childhood as an illustration 
of the potency of a curse, and the cause of the curse, indicat- 
ing the well-known cruelty of the Spaniards. I knew a 
Spanish mother who beat her child unmercifully, at the same 
time declaring she “ would kill her if she ever told.” 

There was a branch of the “ Bleeders” in Portland, Maine, 
when I was a child—a shoemaker—and we school-children 
used to make all sorts of excuses to go to his place and get a 
look at him. We was taciturn and very pale. Strange 
enough, he died from a slight wound while shaving, and all 
efforts failed to stay the hemorrhage. 

There is another legend connected with this subject, which 
carries it back to the times of the wars in the Netherlands, 
and the cruelties of the I)uke of Alva. It was said that 
when “one of the victims was in the agonies of the stake, a 
Spanish woman laughed and jeered him, at which his blood 
suddenly breaking forth, bespattered her, she being with 
child, and the martyr cried: ‘So bleed every man-child of 
thy house,’ and it has continued to this day.” 

The following scrap gives confirmation to the legend: 

A PoTEeNT CursE.—The Boston 7ramscripft says that a 
strange story comes from Hamilton, Massachusetts, about the 
“ Bleeders,” as they are called, of that town, a family whose 
members almost invariably die of bleeding. The legend 


connected with it is that in Salem-witchcraft times a sea cap- . 


tain brought his wife and little girl to town, leaving them 
with a Spanish nurse, who was a quick-tempered woman, 
and, being annoyed by the peevishness of the child, delibe- 
rately bled her to death by opening a vein in her arm at in- 
tervals, threatening her meanwhile with instant death if she 
told. The mother, after the death of the child, found out the 
cause, and fell into a decline, cursing with her latest breath 
her child’s murderer, and predicting the same death to all 
her male descendants. An elderly woman who lives in the 
town is quoted as saying that, to her knowledge, five sons 
have met their deaths by bleeding, one by bleeding at the 
nose, and others by wounds which appeared slight, but which 
no efforts of the physicians could close. 


ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





Macpherson, not McPhunn.—In the excellent article 
in the MONTHLY for December, page 889, the writer says, 
“The brave Montgomery, his aide, Major McPhunn, and 
Captain Cheeseman, fell dead.” This is an error as to the 
name of General Montgomery’s aide which I think should 
be corrected, The name is John Macpherson, mct McPhunn. 
Judging from some papers written by him, which I have 
seen, Major Macpherson was a ripe scholar and an accurate 
writer, handling his pen with great ease, and writing a bold, 
round hand. From an advertisement in 1781, in Captain 
Claypoole’s Pennsylvania Gazette, I learned that, some time 





in the year 1778, a certain person called on Major Macpher- 
son’s father, living near Philadelphia, and gave him some 
information concerning the death of his son before Quebec, 
on the 31st of December, 1775. The object of the adver- 
tisement was to request the person to call on Major Mac- 
pherson’s father again. 

Where did the father reside? Can any writer for the 
MoNTHLY furnish a biographical sketch of his son, and of 
Captain Cheeseman ? W. T. R. SAFFELL. 





Matthew Tilghman.—In response to the QUERY of Mr. 
Hollyday, in the AMERICAN MONTHLY, page 303, why Mat- 
thew Tilghman (who was a member of the First) was not 
sent to the Second Continental Congress, I have the pleasure 
of stating that he was included in the election of April, 1775, 
in the delegation to represent the Colony of Maryland, together 
with Thomas Johnson, Jr., Robert Goldsborough, Samuel 
Chase, William Paca, John Hall, and Thomas Stone ; but three 
of these gentlemen were considered sufficient, and Mr. Tilgh- 
man was too important and too influential at home to be 
spared. Robert Alexander and John Rogers were added in 
December, 1775, and the latter, in consequence, was one of 
the ¢hree who had the honor to cast the vote of Maryland on 
the 4th of July, 1776, in favor of Independence. The other 
two were Paca and Stone. 

Having discovered the existence of a portrait of Matthew 
Tilghman, I have had it copied for the National Museum of 
Independence Hall, and it was done so accurately that it 
cannot be told from the original. It would make an appro- 
priate woodcut for the AMERICAN MONTHLY. 

FRANK M. ETTING. 


REMARKS,—Colonel Etting has our thanks for the above 
communication, especially for the kind tender in the closing 
sentence. Mr. George T. Hollyday, of Baltimore, has in 
preparation a paper on Matthew Tilghman, and we shall 
have the portrait engraved as an illustration. 





“ Ponteack” and Paper (Bark) Money.—In “ A Con- 
cise Account of North America,” etc., by the famous “ Ran- 
ger,” Major Robert Rogers, published in London in 1765, I 
find the following: “In the late war of his, he (Ponteack) 
appointed a Commissary, and began to make money or bills 
of credit, which he has since punctually redeemed. His 
money was the figure of what he wanted in exchange for it, 
drawn upon bark, and the shape of an otter (his arms) drawn 
under it.” I have followed Rogers’s spelling in “ Ponte- 
ack.” 





Steal not this Book.—I find written in a religious book 
of the seventeenth century this version of an oft-repeated 
rhyme: 

“If aney one doth this booke steale 
he shall be carried to Exeter Geole 
and If he weare a Velvet Cloake 
he shall vp in the Ladder and Down in the Rope” 

The book bears the name, etc., ‘‘ Thomas Edwards His 
Booke, 1665,” apparently an autograph. 

JouHN Warp DEAN. 
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' [Communication.] | circular platform stands a drinking fountain twelve feet in 
, The Centennial Fountain.—There is now being erected | height and eight feet eight inches in diameter each way. 
1 in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, within the limits of the | Each drinking fountain is surmounted by a colossal statue nine 
l Centennial Grounds, a beautiful Fountain, which when com- | feet high. These statues represent Commodore John Barry, 
pleted will be the finest work of the kind in the United | “the Father of the American Navy,” Archbishop John Car- 
States. Unlike the noted Tyler Davidson Fountain of Cin- | roll, the patriot priest of the Revolution ; Charles Carroll of 
’ cinnati, which is at present the most imposing fountain yet | Carrollton, the Catholic Signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
4 erected, the Centennial Fountain, as the new work is desig- | dence, and Father Mathew, “the Apostle of Temperance.” 
I nated, will not have any bronze in its composition, but will | The statues are now being executed at the quarries in Tyrol, 
; be constructed entirely of marble and granite. The design | Austria, by the sculptor, Mr. Kirn, with the friendly advice 
is is the product of a young sculptor of Philadelphia, Herman | and assistance of Steinhaiiser himself. From an inspection 
is Kirn, hitherto unknown to fame, a pupil of the celebrated | of photographs of the models, which have all been completed, 
t German sculptor Steinhaiiser, of Carlsrhue. Mr. Kirn has pro- | there is no doubt that as works of art the statues will com- 
we duced a design which is worthy of that great master’s name. | pare favorably with any others in America. Each will be of 
ia A large circular basin, forty feet in diameter, has in its centre | one block of Tyrolese marble, no “ piecing” being allowed 
a mass of rock work, upon the top of which stands a colossal | under the contract. The circular or coping wall of the basin 
statue of Moses. He is in a standing attitude, pointing up- | as well as the Central Rock-mound will be of American 
wards to Heaven as the source of the great miracle that has | marble, from the Cockeysville quarries, Maryland, and the 
ak just been performed, in bringing forth the water from the | steps and platforms will be of granite from the Blue Hill 
ed barren rock by the stroke of his wand. The water gushing | quarries, in Maine. 
forth on all sides, falls into the basin, presenting a beautiful This beautiful fountain which will be one of the attractions 
and interesting spectacle. Stretching from the basin are | of the Centennial Exhibition, will stand near Machinery 
four arms in the shape of a Maltese Cross, each ten feet eight | Hall, upon an Avenue, named Fountain avenue in its honor, 
inches in length, and nine feet wide, and terminating in four | one hundred and twenty feet wide and extending for three- 
i circular platforms, each of which is sixteen feet in diameter. | quarters of a mile within the Exhibition grounds. The foun- 
is 


The extreme diameter of the whole work, including the steps | dations have already been completed, the statues are pro- 
leading up to the platforms, is one hundred feet. Upon each | gressing satisfactorily, and the contracts have been awarded 
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for the granite and marble work. In a few days, the work 
of setting the granite steps will be commenced, and before 
the roth of May, 1876, the date of the Exhibition Opening, 
it is expected to have the whole work completed. 

The work of erecting the Fountain has been undertaken 
by the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, an or- 
ganization which has for its objects the diminution of the 
evils of intemperance and the advancement of the Irish race 
in the United States. This Union, under the guidance and 
sanction of the Catholic hierarchy, has been in existence 
about four years, and has grown from a few isolated societies 
to over five hundred societies, representing every State and 
Territory of the United States, and the British Provinces of 
North America. 

In Philadelphia, the idea of the Fountain was originated 
by Dr. Michael O’Hara, an Irish-American and a member 
of the organization. Conceiving that it would be fitting and 
proper for the Irish-Catholics of America to do what the 
Italians, the Jews and other bodies purposed doing—to erect 
an art memorial of the heroes of his race inthe Revolutionary 
War—he suggested to some of his patriotic fellow-members 
the idea of their organization taking a part in the Centennial 
celebration in a manner which would reflect credit upon the 
motives and feelings of the members, nearly all of whom are 
either of Irish birth or descent. His suggestion was ap- 
proved of and shortly afterwards brought to the attention of 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Philadelphia, a 
branch of the general organization. Approved of unani- 
mously, by that body, a Centennial Committee was at once 
appointed, and the project began to assume shape. Upon 
the recommendation of the Philadelphia Union, the annual 
convention of the Union of America, sitting in New York 
city in October, 1873, endorsed the project and called upon 
its local societies to contribute towards the work. 

Thus stamped with a national character, the Catholic 
Centennial project was taken hold of by the committee, de- 
signs were furnished, and that of Mr. Kirn was finally 
selected, and the project assumed the shape of a Centennial 
Fountain symbolizing the power of religion, the virtues of tem- 
perance, and the Irish Catholic love of patriotism and liberty. 

During the Revolutionary War, the Catholic population, 
seated principally in Pennsylvania and Maryland, furnished 
its full proportion of the soldiers and statesmen of the period. 
The fame of Moylan’s Brigade, the distinguished services of 
the Jesuit priest, John Carroll, on the mission to Canada, the 
bold, outspoken advocacy of independence by “the first 
citizen of the Republic”—Charles Carroll—the exploits of 
Barry and others on the ocean, the material aid of civilians 
like Fitzsimmons, and the timely assistance of the French 
nation, will serve to show that the Catholics participated in 
all the glories of the struggle for independence. Washington 
himself has testified in a public letter to these services, and 
it is eminently proper—so thought the originators of the 
Fountain project—that the memories of the heroes of Irish 
blood should be perpetuated in an everlasting work of art as 
well as in the pages of history. 

“In building this monument we are paying a tribute to 
republican institutions,” said the President of the Philadel- 
phia Union, in his speech at the ceremonies of breaking 
ground for the Fountain upon the 5th of July last. (See 





official report, published by order of the Centennial Board 
of Finance, of the ceremonies attendant upon the “ Celebra- 
bration of the Ninety-ninth Anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, July 5, 1875.” 
Philadelphia, 1875.] ‘‘ The members of our organization 
have, in common with all other classes of our citizens, ex- 
perienced the blessings of civil and religious liberty, and 
they now testify, by their presence and by their interest in 
our ceremonies to-day, their appreciation of those blessings, 
and their acknowledgment of the fact that in this Republic 
the fullest development of that liberty can be attained.” 

These words are the key-note expressive of the purposes 
and objects of those engaged in the erection of the Fountain 
—a tribute to liberty—a dedication to American freedom in 
the one hundredth year of American Independence—of a 
work commemorative of the part which the men of the same 
race took in the achievement of that independence. 

The great men—Charles Carroll, John Carroll, and John 
Barry—who have been selected as the types of their race, 
will stand forth in marble to show to the millions of partici- 
pants in our joyful uprising next year that their patriotism 
and valor, are held dear in the memories of their descend- 
ants and successors, and the cause in which they battled re- 
vered by hundreds of thousands ready to follow their exam- 
ple in the defence of liberty and republican institutions. 

Joun H. CAMPBELL. 


Nearly all the New England States are making prepara- 
tions for a display of their educational work at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. The Worcester County Industrial Institute, 
at Worcester, Mass., has appropriated $3,000 to defray the 
expense of its exhibit and has applied for 5,000 square feet 
of space. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is also 
taking measures to secure a thorough exhibit of its various 
departments ; and the Boston Natural History School intends, 
if possible, to make a complete display of the natural history 
of New England. 


Read the Closing Sentence, Especially.— 7he /nde- 
pendent of November 25th, has the following excellent 
article ; 

“It is estimated that the total cost of the buildings for the 
Centennial Exhibition will amount in round numbers to 
$7,000,000. Of this amount $5,500,000 have already been 
raised. The State of Pennsylvania has contributed $1,500,- 
ooo to Memorial Hall. The citizens and municipality of 
Philadelphia have contributed $3,500,000, and all the rest 
of the country has contributed but $500,000. The South has 
given nothing; the contributions from the West, all told, 
amount to only $20,000; this city has furnished about $200,- 
ooo; and the remainder has come from the Eastern States. 
Philadelphia has done nobly; yet outside of that city and 
the State of Pennsylvania the Centennial has been most 
shabbily and disgracefully treated in the matter of raising 
funds, There remain now $1,500,000 to be raised before 
next spring. Where shall these funds come from? We 
suppose that, if worst comes to worst, the Philadelphians 
will again put their shoulder to the wheel; but the country 
ought to be ashamed to impose on them such a necessity. 
The Exhibition is a national affair, and the whole nation 
ought cheerfully to participate in paying its bills,” 
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President Grant and the Centennial.—The Centennial 
Commission ask our General Government only for a sum 
equal to that contributed by the city of Philadelphia. It is 
not much to the honor of the Congress that the Commission 
is compelled to solicit that of which ordinary self-respect on 
the part of our National Legislature would have dictated the 
free offering; the members of Congress whose patriotic im- 
pulses have prompted them to oppose, hitherto successfully, 
moderate appropriation from the General Government to the 
National Centennial Celebration have gained a title to suffi- 
cient contempt without farther efforts in the same direction, 
and we cannot but hope shame, if not the nobler sense of 
honor, will induce them to refrain from a repetition of the 
the mean, dishonorable course pursued by them when the 
question was last considered. 

President Grant, in his Annual Message, speaks out man- 
fully in behalf of National honor: 

“The Commission heretofore appointed to take charge of 
the articles and materials pertaining to the War, the Navy, 
the Treasury, the Interior, and the Post-Office Departments, 
and the Department of Agriculture, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and the Commission of Food Fish, and to be con- 
tributed under the legislation of last session to the Interna- 
tional Exhibition to be held at Philadelphia during the 
Centennial year of 1876, has been diligent in the discharge 
of the duties which have devolved upon it, and the prepara- 
tions so far made with the means at command give assurance 
that the governmental contribution will be made one of the 
marked characteristics of the Exhibition. The Board has 
observed commendable economy in the matter of the erection 
of a building for the government exhibit, the expense of 
which, it is estimated, will not exceed say eighty thousand 
dollars. This amount has been withdrawn, under the law, 
from the appropriations of five of the principal departments, 
which leaves some of the departments without sufficient 
means to render their respective practical exhibits complete 
and satisfactory. The Exhibition being an International 
one, and the government being a voluntary contributor, in 
my opinion its contribution should be of a character in quality 
and extent to sustain the dignity and credit of so distinguished 
acontributor, The advantges to the country of a creditable 
display are, in an international point of view, of the first im- 
portance, while an indifferent or uncreditable participation 
by the government would be humiliating to the patriotic 
feelings of our people themselves. I commend the estimates 
of the Board for the necessary additional appropriations to 
the favorable consideration of Congress. The powers of 
Europe, almost without exception, many of the South Ameri- 
can States, and even the more distant Eastern powers, have 
manifested their friendly sentiments toward the United 
States, and the interest of the world in our progress, by tak- 
ing steps to join with us in celebrating the Centennial of the 
nation, and I strongly recommend that a more national im- 
portance be given to this Exhibition dy such legislation and 
by such appropriations as will insure tts success, Its value in 
bringing to our shores innumerable useful works of art, and 
commingling of the citizens of foreign countries and our 
own, the interchanging of ideas and manufactures, will far 
exceed any pecuniary outlay we may make.” 

The memorial of the Commission shows the financial con- 





dition of the general fund to be as follows: Total stock sub- 
scriptions, reliable, including— 

New Jersey, 

IDelaware, 

Connecticut, 

New Hampshire, . 

Wilmington, Delaware, 

Other sources, . 

Gifts, concessions and Sebiaet, 

Further concessions, .... . . 
Appropriation by Pennsylvania, . . os 
Appropriation by Philadelphia, - 


$100,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
253572750 
230,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 


WG. oe 4 . 3 

Required to carry the work to the opening day, . 

Deficiency, . . . © 1,537,100 

The memorial continues: “ Te was justly argued that the 
Exhibition should, as far as possible, be supported by the 
people struggling against a remarkably prolonged financial 
depression. The enterprise has arrived at a point whence 
we can predict for it a splendid success. It is our duty 
under the law to keep you advised of our progress. You 
know the condition of business among your constituents. 
Our efforts to raise money have never been relaxed to this 
day, but we need not explain why we have not quite reached 
our aim—the completion of our task through the aid of the 
people alone. Subscriptions have slackened because of a 
prevalent belief that the time has arrived when Congress 
may justly and wisely assist. Wherefore, we pray your hon- 
orable body to appropriate to us one and a half millions of 
dollars, with which we can complete perfectly all our pre- 
parations, and open the Exhibition on the appointed roth of 
May, 1876, without debt, leaving the current expenses there- 
after to be paid by receipts.” 


- $5,187,750 
6,724,850 


A Terra-cotta model of Mr. John Bell’s group “ Ame- 
rica,’ which forms a feature in the ornamentation of the 
Albert Memorial, in Hyde Park, London, will be exhibited 
in the Art Department at the Centennial. The central figure 
represents America as a quarter of the globe, mounted on a 
bison charging through the long prairie grass. Their ad- 
vance is directed on the one side by the figure representing 
the United States and on the other by the figure representing 
Canada, who presses the rose of Englandto herbosom. The 
seated figures in the composition are Mexico and South Ame- 
rica. 


French Statues.—Some spirited Frenchmen in Paris are 
engaged in procuring a statue to Liberty, to be erected on 
ene of the islands in the harbor of New York, as a centen- 
nial commemmoration of their countrymen who fought in 
our War of Independence. Dr, Thomas W. Evans, the 
well-known American dentist in Paris, has proposed another 
equally commendable attempt in a similar direction : 

“ Feeling that the coming Centennial anniversary would 
be a befitting time to open subscriptions for Americans to 
erect in Paris a monument to the Frenchmen who assisted 
us to gain our national Independence, I offer $10,000 to 
commence the subscription. 

“ THomas W. Evans, M. D.” 
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The Monthly’s New Year’s Greeting.—We cordially 
wish our readers a Happy New Year! May peace, prosper- 
ity and happiness crown their lives throughout the year. In 
our December number we told of the many good things we | 
have in store for the year 1876, and our present number we 
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trust will be deemed a good beginning. We propose to 
make the next still better. We have a number of admirable 
papers awaiting space, and expect many more. 

We especially desire to give in the MONTHLY during this 
year appropriate papers upon Literature, Art and Science— 
with special reference to their earlier aspects and development 
in this country ; to do this satisfacturily, we shall have to ask 
some of our good friends to assist us with materials and data, 
or to write such papers for us when they can do so conveni- ! 
ently. 








In this number, we have a capital paper on an early | 
book, not American but relating to America, and one on a | 
more recent artist and his works; and we should much like | 
to receive one or two of a like sort for each number, 


The United States Congress.—On Monday, the 7th of 
December, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


| Congress of the United States convened in their respective 


chambers. The attendance of spectators was unusually 

large, the spacious galleries being crowded to their utmost 
capacity. The recent death of 
Henry Wilson having left vacant 
the Vice-Presidential chair, the 
President fro tempore of the 
Senate, the Hon. Senator Ferry, 
of Michigan, presided over that 
body. The Senate being Repub- 
lican, as hitherto for the past fif- 
teen years, its organization excited 
little interest, and the chief public 
interest concentrated upon the or- 
ganization of the Lower House, 
which, as our readers are aware, 
contains a Democratic majority 
for the first time since the inaugu- 
ration of the rebellion. There 
was naturally a wide-spread in- 
terest in the question as to who 
was to fill the chair lately honored 
by Mr. Blaine, and who to occupy 
the subordinate official stations. 
Hon. Michael C. Kerr, of Indiana, 
is the new Speaker, with the fol- 
lowing gentlemen in the several 
positions named ;: 

Clerk, George M. Adams, of 

Kentucky ; Sergeant-at-Arms, John 
G. Thompson, of Ohio; Door- 
keeper, Lafayette N. Fitzhugh, of 
Texas; Postmaster, James M. Stew- 
art, of Virginia, and Chaplain, 
Rey. T. L. Townsend, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

Of these Mr. Fitzhugh was Ser- 

geant-at-Arms of the Confederate 
House of Representatives. 

The President’s Message was 
submitted on Tuesday, and is a most creditable State paper. 
Mr. Grant’s peculiar forte is, saying exactly what he means 
in plain English, which all who read can comprehend; he 
indulges in no rhetoric figures or flourishes, stoops to no 
evasive expressions, but speaks out in unmistakable terms ; 
though one cannot always endorse his views, it is a satisfac- 
tion to know just what those views are, and to believe that, 


whether erroneous or correct, they are the honest views of 


an honest man honestly expressed. 


Oertel, the painter, is said to be at work in Lenoir, Wes- 
tern North Carolina, executing a large picture for the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 
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Moody and Sankey, and their Work.—* These that 
have turned the world upside down are come hither also,” 
and now that they have fully and successfully entered upon 
the work of turning our part of “the world upside down,” 
we cannot longer defer a brief notice of the men, their work, 
and their success. We are the more constrained to do so 
because “certain lewd fellows of the baser sort” have 
sought to secure notoriety by, so far as the enlightened laws 
and principles of toleration of our country and age will 
admit, imitating their prototypes of Thessalonica, and have 
violently assailed and denounced 
the evangelists who are going about 
proclaiming, in opposition to the 
“prince of this world” and _ his 
representatives, that “there is an- 
other king, one Jesus.” It is a 
little remarkable, and yet we think 
not surprising, that, among those 
who are pursuing the unchristian 
and perhaps unwise policy of slan- 
der and detraction, are some avow- 
edly religious papers. For example, 

The Index, in speaking of the work 
in England, says: “ That ‘ the work 
of God’ was very largely one of 
man’s is evidenced by the an- 
nouncement that its expenses, dur- 
ing the few months of the cam- 
paign in England, amounted to 
nearly $150,000. Even radicalism, 
we have faith to believe, might 
boast of a revival could it devote a 
similar sum to the purpose.” An- 
other “liberal” re/igéous paper says 
of the Brooklyn meetings: “ All 
Brooklyn is reported as crazy over 
Moody and Sankey. We have lived 
to see the time when religion, ‘ pure 
and undefiled,’ is reduced to the 
level of a cheap theatrical sensa- 
tion. Some people prefer the act- 
ing at Wallack’s and Booth’s to that 
of the Brooklyn Rink.” And there 
are others of the like “liberal” 
spirit. Now, without assuming the 
special championship of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, we cannot 
refuse to record our earnest hope that God will continue to 
bless these workers in their labors as we think there are in- 
dubitable evidences that He has hitherto blessedthem. The 
MONTHLY is not a “ religious’ periodical in the common 
acceptation of the term, but it is unqualifiedly favorable to any 
honest and earnest effort to do good, whether the plans and 
methods or the mean: and instrumentalities brought into ex- 


acter and the power of leadership that characterizes his 
present movements. At eighteen years, he entered the boot 
and shoe store of his uncle in Boston, his parents were Uni- 
tarians, and he had been brought up in their belief; but he 
became a member of the Sunday-school attached to Dr. 
Kirk’s Congregational Church, where an evangelical sermon 
had the effect of making him uncomfortable, and he deter- 
mined not to go again; induced to go back the next Sunday, 
the serious impression was renewed, and having obtained 





joy and feace in believing, he applied for admission 


IrA D. SANKEY. 


to the church on the 16th of May, 1855. The committee, 
by whom his application was considered, recommended delay 
until he could acquaint himself thoroughly with the funda- 
mental truth of Christianity. After six months he was re- 
ceived into the communion of the church. 

He removed, in 1856, to Chicago, where he obtained a 


| 


| situation in a shoe store. Desiring to make himself useful, 


ercise be in all respects just what our preconceived notions | he went into a Mission Sunday-school, and asked for a class. 
approve or not. At any rate, we have no desire ever to be | The answer to his application was, that the school was fully 
found “ fighting against God,” or frowning upon anything | supplied with teachers, but that if he could gather a class for 
that even seems to be cheered by His smiles, | himself, he would be allowed to occupy a place in the school- 

Dwight L. Moody born in Northfield, Massachusetts in 1837. | room. He succeeded in bringing in eighteen boys, and he 
In his boyhood, displayed great originality and force of char- | enjoyed this sort of work, and handed the class over to another 
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teacher, and continued bringing in recruits until he had filled 
the school. He soon organized a separate school for the 
benefit of the lower classes, in one of the most forbidding 
parts of Chicago. It was called the “ North Market Hall 
Mission School,” and it became one of the most famous of 
the West, the attendance reaching one thousand. Mr. Moody 
decided to give up his business and devote his time to the 
work hs had planned for himself. 

Mr. Moody’s work lay in a part of the city in which 
Roman Catholics and Germans abounded. Being no singer, 
he secured the help of a friend to sing for him, and for the 
first few evenings they spent the time alternately singing 
hymns and telling stories to the children. Very soon the 
children began to manifest a lively interest. Meetings were 
held every evening, and prayers offered and addresses de- 
livered, the parents began to attend these meetings, and some 
of them were greatly blessed. Some of those then converted 
through his instrumentality, have since been among Mr. 
Moody’s most valuable and active helpers in Chicago. An 
independent church grew out of the school and Mr. Moody 
became its unordained pastor. It was a hive of Bible readers, 
tract distributors, lay preachers, and missionary visitors. 

Mr. Moody is not a man of education or culture; his 
manner is abrupt and blunt, his voice is sharp, rapid, and 
colloquial, and he never attempts anything like finished or 
_ elaborate composition. But he is in downright earnest. 
He believes what he says, says it as if he believed it, and 
expects his audience to believe it. There is nothing of nov- 
elty in the doctrine which he proclaims. It is the old 
Gospel,—old, yet always fresh. 

Ira D. Sankey was born at Edinburg, Pennsylvania, in 
1840. In early life he displayed a taste for sacred music, 
and after joining the church at the age of fifteen, he actively 
promoted the training of Sunday-school children in the sing- 
ing of hymns, It was in Indianapolis, at a national conven- 
tion of Young Men’s Christian Associations, that Mr. Moody 
first heard him sing. The two men found that their views 
and wishes harmonized, and they decided to work together. 

Mr. Sankey has a fine, full, soft, baritone voice, well 
trained, and over which he has complete mastery. His 
singing is plain and natural, with wonderful distinctness of 
articulation, and unaffected feeling. A certain class of 
hearers attend the services solely to hear Mr. Sankey. 

There is no occasion for us to repeat the story of the suc- 
cessful European tour of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, nor of 
the auspicious opening of their work in this country. Their 
success everywhere is one of the marvels of our day, and 
those who deny that the presence and blessing of God attend 
them and crown their labors, must concede to them person- 
ally and collectively a degree of power that is rarely pos- 
sessed by two men. For our part we prefer to believe that it 
is the Lord of Life whose power is working by their instru- 
mentality. 


Sound, we Think.—A Toronto Presbyterian pastor was 
lately taken to task by his Presbytery for some questionable 
utterances in his pulpit, and in the course of his reply he 
gets off the following, which is sound enough, whatever the 
views for which he was arraigned may be: 

“I think most men will admit that, were we now for the 





first time framing a Confession which was to be the test cf 
office in the Church, the result would be a document contain- 
ing fewer propositions than the Westminster Confession, and 
leaving more room for difference of opinion. The tendency 
of Christian thought nowadays is to regard fewer and fewer 
articles as essential, and so to make it possible to embrace 
within one Church a larger body of believing men.” 

The Gospel recognizes but one Article of Faith as abso- 
lutely essential, and that is “that Jesus, the Christ, is the Son 
of God,” at least, such was the creed of the eunuch whom 
Philip baptized into the Church, and of the jailer whom Paul 
baptized. 


Fidelity of a Conscientious Switchtender.—A switch- 
tender had just taken his place to change the track in order 
to turn a train which was in sight so as to prevent a collision 
with another train from an opposite direction. At this 
critical moment, on turning his head, he discovered his little 
boy playing on the track of the advancing engine. He 
might spring to the rescue and remove him safely, but then 
he would not have time to turn the switch, and hundreds of 
lives might be lost by his neglect. In an instant his resolu- 
tion was taken. ‘Lie down!” he shouted to his boy, and 
the child, happily accustomed to obedience, promptly threw 
himself on the ground and the whole train thundered over 
him, the passengers little dreaming how much their safety 
cost that father. The trembling man rushed forward fear- 
ing to find only a mangled corpse, but no words can express 
his joy at seeing his child alive and unharmed. The next 
day the Emperor, having heard of the circumstance, sent for 
the man, and presented him the medal of honor for his 
bravery.— Berlin (German) Volksblatt. 


A Missionary of the English Baptist Society recently 
baptized a Bengalee gentleman at Baraset. 
Babu Kali Krishna Mittra—was educated at Serampore 
College, and, although not a full believer in the Gospel, had 
for years been a promoter of female education and other 


This convert— 


reforms in Hindu society. After years of prayerful study 
of the claims of Christianity, his faith in the all-sufficient 
Saviour has become so strong as to require of him that he 
should be baptized. The many respectable Hindus with 
whom he is connected are in great trouble about him. They 
cannot cast him off or bear to see him a Christian. Some of 
them are trying to persuade him to become an apostle, while 
others represent him as having become deranged. 


The meetings of Mr. Schauffler at Briinn, Moravia, are 
still forbidden by the Austrian authoritics; but there are 
evidences of considerable interest among the people. The 
discussion in regard to the Evangelical movement continues, 
an extraordinary number of Bibles have been sold, and 
sympathy is frequently expressed for the American mis- 
sionary thus silenced. A native brother, who has not as yet 
been interfered with, is gathering many to listen to the 
Word of God. In no country has the Gospel been more 
persistently stamped out than in Moravia and Bohemia, and 
we rejoice in the beginning of grace which God is making 
at Briinn and other parts of this spiritually-oppressed country, 
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There have been a good many instances of lawyers be- 
coming preachers, and among them were the late Charles G. 
Finney, of the Presbyterian Church; Dr. Francis L. Hawks, 
of the Episcopal Church, and Dr. Littlejuhn, Bishop of the 
Diocese of Long Island. There have been a good many 
instances, too, of players becoming preachers, of whom the 
late Spencer H. Cone was an eminent example. 


The National Congress of Venezuela has sent the follow- 
ing response to President Blanco’s message : ** The Congress 
solemnly approves of your conduct in the struggle of the 
Government against the pretensions of Rome; and it thanks 
you for not having allowed a foreign power to dishonor the 
sovereignty of the country.”” Which shows that one may be 
a good Catholic and a good citizen at the same time. 


A Good Wife Appreciated.—The annual contributions 
of $5,000 from the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh has recently 
been received by the United Presbyterian Mission in Egypt, 
in one of whose schools the Maharajah’s wife was educated. 
For eleven years this gift has come to the Mission, and by 
this time has become the very substantial tribute of $55,000 
in value of the wife in whose honor it is given on each anni- 
versary of the wedding-day. 


The Pew-Rent System is bad enough under its best 
developments, but, if reports be true, and they seem unques- 
tionable, it reaches its climax of ungodliness in the method 
practiced in Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, 
where strangers are admitted on the payment of a shilling at 
the door. The system is lately making some discussion in 
the English papers and has called out a sharp rebuke. A 
writer in the Christian World thus tells his story: 

« We arrived at the Tabernacle about half past ten o’clock, 
and being admitted at the gate, on payment of a shilling each, 
dispersed into different pews in the first gallery. By-and-by 
a lady came into the pew where one of my friends sat, and, 
without asking him to retire, inquired whether he had a 
ticket. My friend respectfully replied that he had none, but 
had given a shilling on entering. The lady then brought 
forward her father, who, with passionate rudeness, ordered 
my friend out of the pew, and accused him of annoying his 
daughter—which was just as untrue as it was unkind. On 
hearing what had passed in the pew behind me, I began to 
feel the insecurity of my own position, which was speedily 
verified. Two ladies, accompanied by a gentleman, came 
into the pew I occupied, for whom I at once made way, and, 
as there was still ample sitting room, I felt disposed to re- 
main, but was given to understand by one of the ladies that 
I could not be accommodated. A lady and gentleman close 
by us—all the way from Jamaica—were treated exactly in 
the same fashion, and others we overheard, in another pew, 
declaring that they had paid their shilling for their seat, and 
would not be put out of it.” 

We have heard of some cases not much better, but none 
worse, in some of our aristocratic city churches. 


James Lick has notified the regents of the University of 
California that he has decided upon Mount Holly as the site 
for his proposed observatory. 





Merited Success.—A late number of Zhe Independent 
tells us: ‘* Never, perhaps, in the history of The Jndependent 
was the pressure upon our advertising space so great as at the 
present time.” The columns of the paper each week attest 
the liberal patronage it thus justly boasts of, and the best 
of itis The Independent unquestionably merits all it receives. 
With the single exception of The Scientific American, it is 
the best paper that comes to our table. 


The great bell of China, at Peking, is thirteen feet in di- 
ameter. The daughter of its founder is said to have thrown 
herself into the molten mass, in order to secure, through hu- 
man sacrifice, a perfect casting. The bell is perhaps 300 
years old, and is covered with Chinese characters to the num- 
of about 75,000, withont a perceptible flaw. It is rung as a 
last resort in cases of severe drought. 


At a recent Catholic procession in Madrid, a Protestant 
teacher was discovered at a second-story window with his 
capon. A priest in the procession shouted to nim, and the 
crowd took up the shout, demanding the removal of the cap. 
Refusing to do this, he was arrested on a charge of interfer- 
ing with religious liberty! He has had no trial, but is re- 
quired to appear at court twice a month, as a security for 
good behavior. 


A Sunday-school in Polk City, Iowa, has the right idea 
about the management of its library. It is open during the 
week at stated times, not during the sessions of the school, 
and no books are given except to those whose class record 
shows a percentage of good marks. 


Cheap Cookery.—We noticed, while visiting a large 
steel-making establishment recently, that the workmen at 
noon ingeniously utilized the ingots of steel, which lay cool- 
ing in the yard, as cooking-stoves, and seemingly prepared 
their dinners over the heated metal as easily as over a fire. 
The idea is a good one, and might be adopted with advant- 
age by the men in all metal-working concerns. We believe 
that the custom is not common among the workmen in this 
country, nor in the iron-works in England, though it owes 
its origin to and has long been practiced in the tin-melting 
establishments of Cornwall. It is considered quite a civility 
there to offer a visitor a chop nicely broiled over a recently- 
run ingot of tin. The big hammer block, we were told as 
an especial wrinkle, is the best place to fry things, as it is 
smooth and usually just hot enough. Ingots are ordinarily 
rough and generally somewhat too warm. In winter time, a 
workman can economize considerably, and at the same time 
get a hot dinner, by thus utilizing the wasted heat of the 
metal. 


The report of Hon. John Eaton, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, for 1874, shows that the total school 
population of the States and Territories is 13,875,050; en- 
rolled in the public schools, 8,090,081 ; average daily attend- 
ance, 4,522,567; total number of teachers, 246,300. The 
total income of public schools for the whole country is $82,- 
158,905, of which $81,277,686 is for the States and $881,219 
for the Territories. 
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At a recent meeting of the Dakota Indian Mission of the 
American Board, the question was raised whether the time 
had not come for the Dakota churches to send out a mission- 
ary of their own to the wild tribes. This movement for a 
native missionary society was very warmly received, and a 
committee was chosen to make collections in the churches, 
and report a plan of work at the next meeting. 


The Catholic Telegraph, in commenting on Professor 
Proctor’s change of base, claims that evolution, in any but 
the most sweeping sense, is entirely compatible with the 
Catholic faith. It points out that St. Augustine taught the 
development of life from the inorganic; and that the Fathers 
were nearly all agreed that the creative days were vast 
periods, of which our days are only the faintest types. Even 
man, so far as he is an animal, may be safely viewed as a 
All these questions, the editor claims, 
belong to science, and not to religion. He insists only that 
the soul be reserved for an immediate act of the Creator. 
The entire article is ably written. 


product of evolution. 


Some freethinkers made themselves very merry over an 
alleged increase of insanity in England in connection with 
the Moody and Sankey meetings, Mr. M. D. Conway being 
especially happy in his remarks upon the subject. Unfortu- 
nately, the recent reports from the asylums, fail to justify the 
assertion. It is too bad that so much wit should be lost. 
We suggest, in order to save it, that these jovial gentlemen 
should next try their hand on the cases of insanity which sin 
has occasioned. 


Free Institutions and Crime.—At a recent meeting of 
the Congregational Union in London, Rev. Joseph P. 
D.D., LL.D., delivered an exceedingly able 
speech, in which his object was to show why Englishmen 
should be proud of America. 


Thompson, 


Among the many capital 

points he made, we find 

the city of New York: 
“ The last report of the police of New York shows for the 

year a total of arrests of 84,514. 

Of these, born in the United States (or little more 
Cam qmetbing) . wt st te te et el 

Born in Ireland . 

Born in England and Dependencies 

Born in Germany . . $6 @ 

Born inall other countries . . 


following statistics of crime in 


30,916 
38,009 
4,385 
9,597 
1,607 


ae . , 
“ Again, the naw mpent « Sew York City 


years—from 1860 to 1872—shows as follows: 
Total of arrests . 


84,514 
for twelve 


899,544 
450,198 


94,097 
70,658 


Of these were Irish (more than one-half ) 
Of these were German 
All other foreigners 


Total of foreign birth Me Se ee 


614,953 


Natives of United States (or less than a third). . 
“Surely, freedom is not the nursery of crime!” 
And farther on we find another interesting table. The 

speaker alluded to the fears often expressed by Protestants 


284,591 





that in time the Roman Church will pass and overmaster 

the Evangelical churches, and against these fears gives these 

figures : 

In 1850 the Roman Catholic Church numbered 
as organized parishes . . . . . . «= 

Be ee ae ee ee ee ee 


1,222 
36,839 


1870, Roman Catholic organizations. . 
1870, other churches count. . . . . 
1850, the Roman Catholics had — 
1850, all others had . . . 
1870, the Roman Catholics had sittings 
sOyo, all otherahad . . 2 0 st eo 


4,127 
68,332 
667,863 
13,566,952 
1,990,514 
19,674,548 
$9,256,758 
78,972,043 


1850, the Roman Catholics had property 
1850, all othershad . . .... 


1870, the Roman Catholics had property . 60,985,566 
1870, all others had : 293,498,015 
“ That is to say, of churches in "1850 the Roman Catholics 
had 3 1.5 of the whole; in 1870, § 7.10; of church-sittings, 
1850, 9 .10; 1870, 9%; of property, 1850, 10 3.5; 1870, 
17 2 
“ “i is a gain; but percentage runs higher where the 
figures are low. And as to property, theirs lies mainly 
in great cities, and has risen rapidly in value. We still have 
on our side 68,332 churches, 19,674,548 church-sittings, and 
$293,498,015 of church property.” 


A picture of Gilbert Hunt, the colored blacksmith, who 
saved the lives of a number of persons at the burning of the 
Richmond Theatre, December 26, 1811, has been placed in 
the State Library of Virginia. 


Specie Payments.—‘ Let Congress this winter enact: 

“1, That the holders of greenbacks, upon presentation of 
them to the Treasury Department, be entitled to receive in 
exchange therefor 4 per cent. gold bonds of the denomina- 
tion of $50 or $100, or any multiple of $100. 

“2, That these bonds, having thirty years to run from the 
date of issue, be made legal-tenders in the payment of all 
debts and contracts made before, say, the 4th of July, 1876. 

“3. That the legal-tender for all contracts made after that 
date shall be the coin of the United States, except when 
payment otherwise may be expressly stipulated.” 

These are suggestions of the Chicago 7ribune, and to them 
The Independent forcibly replies: 

“The true theory for specie resumption is the direct one 
that proposes the payment and retirement of legal-tender 
notes, and the substitution therefor of bank-notes. Here is 
the central idea, and to it all measures looking to the end 
should be adjusted. What the country needs is to get rid of 
legal-tender paper in every form, and not to substitute one 
kind of such paper for another.” 


Union Services of Evangelical Christians in the 
City of Mexico.—The missionaries of all the Protestant 
churches have been meeting in the forenoons, and the people, 
in numbers varying from eighty to two hundred and fifty, in 
the afternoons, in order to pray for an outpouring of the 
Spirit upon the whole work in the Mexican capital. 
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A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, including Fairmount, the Wissahickon, 
and other Romantic Localities, with the Cities and Land- 
scapes of the State: A Pictorial Representation of Scenery, 
Architecture, Life, Manners and Character. 
EDWARD STRAHAN. 
Lauderbach, from Designs by Thomas Moran, F. O. C. 
Darley, F. D.Woodward, Fames Hamilton, F. B. Schell, 
£. B. Bensell, W. L. Sheppard, and other eminent artists. 
Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, and F W. Lau- 
derbach, 233 South Fifth Street. 

We have already expressed our unqalified admiration of 
this superb Serial, “ Part Six,” the receipt of which we ac- 
knowledged in the December MONTHLY, and ‘ Part Seven,” 
just received, call for but the assurance that they fully sustain 
the character of the Work. To our plain, prosaic taste, the 
text appears somewhat too flowery and super-fanciful ; still 
this style perhaps is best adapted to the picturesque and 
highly poetic scenery so admirably depicted by the artists, 
so handsomely engraved by Mr. Lauderback, and so per- 
fectly produced by the printer, in these pages. It is no ex- 
aggerated puffing to say, as we have before said more than 
once, that the work has never been excelled in taste, elegance 
or execution. The illustrations in “ Part Six”? commence in 
Fairmount Park, and are: 1. A full-page Darley picture of 
an equestrian and an equestrienne on “the Bridle-Path; ” 
2. The “ Rustic Bridge; ” 3. A fine view of the picturesque 
Ravine” between Ormiston and Edgeley ; 4. The “Arched 
Spring” at Edgeley; 5. A grand view, looking upwards, of 
“‘ Strawberry Heights;’’ 6. A grander view, looking down, 
of the same; we then pass to Laurel Hill, and have, 7. A 
capital scene in that beautiful “City of the dead;” 8. 
* Laurel Hill Landing;” 9. A perfect picture of the beauti- 
ful “Church of St. James the Less ;”” and 10, The “ Bridge 
connecting North and South Laurel Hill.’ “ Part Seven” 
continues the scenes in Laurel Hill, and has: 1. A group 
picture, worthy of F. B. Schell’s pencil and Lauderback’s 
engraving-tools, showing some of the more remarkable tombs 
in this remarkable cemetery ; we then pass to a chapter en- 
titled “ Marketry,” and have, 2. The old Market-house at 
Second and Pine Streets; 3. An old-time “ Watchman;” 
4. A “ Hot-Corn” Woman; 5. The well-known “ Hominy 
Man;”’ 6. The Interior of the “ Farmers’ Market,” on a 
market-day; 7. The Inspector confiscating “ Light-weight 
Butter;” 8. An “ Oyster-Vendor,” serving the bivalves “ on 
the half-shell;” 9. A striking truthful view of “ Dock-Street 
Wharf;”’ we find ourselves now at the Delaware, and a 
chapter is devoted to that good old stream, the first engra- 
ving illustrating, which is a full-page view, of the “ Sailing 
of the Pennsylvania.” 


A Unique and Valuable Catalogue.—One of the most 
remarkable publications of its class that we have ever met 
with, is a new Bible Catalogue just issued by Messrs. JoHN 


Edited by | 
Illustrated with Engravings by | 








E. PotTer & Co., the Publishers of the MONTHLY. It so | trademarks is most useful.”,"—Zondon Stationer. 


strongly demands notice as a most commendable “ new de- 
parture,” that we waive our rule in its favor. It is a large 
quarto, admirably arranged and elegantly gotten up through- 
out. The Publishing of Bibles, especially superb quartos for 
Family use, has long been the specialty of the House, and 
this Catalogue is a practical “show-case,” exhibiting in 
tempting array their unrivaled assortment. We give the 
title-page in full as the shortest way of describing the Cata- 
logue: ‘Catalogue of Bibles published by JoHN E. PoTTER 
& CoMPANY, comprising Descriptive and Specimen Pages of 
a Large and Varied Assortment of the Best Editions for the 
Family, the Pulpit, the Bible Class, the Bible Student, and 
the Bible Reader; including the King James, the Luther, 
the Douay and the Allioli Versions, in the English and 
German Languages; with Many Illustrated Features and 
Valuable Aids, designed to facilitate the Study and promote 
the better understanding of the Word of God. To which 
are added Descriptive and Specimen Pages of Potter’s Com- 
plete Bible Encyclopedia, and other Religious Books.” 


Reviews and Criticisms.— 7he /ndependent in a recent 
number made some well-timed remarks upon the “careless 
work”? which “passes for literary criticism in many an 
American newspaper ;”’ there is perhaps no one respect in 
which so large a number of newspaper editors betray “ care- 
less work,”’ as in that reviewing or “ noticing’? books; many 
of the “reviews” in papers of otherwise good repute appear 
to be written without even a cursory reading of the book 
under consideration. For example, we read a “review” 
some time since of a book which the reviewer judged from its 
name to be a history, while its title-page clearly described it 
as “a novel.” 


Trademarks.—“ Examples of the practice of using marks 
to show the workmanship of various manufactures have been 
discovered at Herculaneum, such signs having been in vogue 
among bakers and others. In modern times similar tokens 
have been adopted in textile and various other fabrics, though 
the earliest extant are those of paper. After the invention 
of paper (15th century) from pulp of linen rags, water marks 
were introduced into the fabric, doubtless to show the manu- 
factory from which the paper was issued. The process has 
since become general, and the trademark a recognized part 
of the system of commerce, by which a guarantee is given to 
the purchaser and a legitimate protection afforded to the 
manufacturer. The legislation of 1862 is a step in the right 
direction, and has already done service to trade and morality. 
It is upon the uniform good quality of manufactured com- 
modities that any foreign trade depends for its continuance, 
and the obligation of the legislature to secure the purchasing 
public from fraud, whether the purchaser be a home or 
foreign consumer, is more and more stringent when the 
goodness or badness of the object cannot be readily detected 
by ocular inspection. It is in such cases that the use of 
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Mr. Bancroft’s four supplementary volumes will bring 
his history from the close of the Revolution down to the 
present time. ‘The first volume is said to be nearly ready. 


Meissonier’s Great Painting.—We see it announced 
that Mr. A. T. Stewart has bought the famous “ Cuirassiers,” 
though the price paid seems in question ; the Academy places 
it at 30,000 francs, while Zhe Judependent says he has bought 
it at a price which largely exceeds that at which any modern 
picture has ever been sold. This costly canvas is only five 
feet broad, and the price paid the artist is stated at three hun- 
To this sum must be added ten per 
cent. duty on importation and about fifteen per cent. for dif- 
ference of exchange, making the picture cost in New York 
full $76,000. ‘This is about two-thirds the price paid by the 


dred thousand frances. 


French Government for that famous painting by Murillo 
called the “ Immaculate Conception of the Virgin.” 


The 
picture of which Mr. Stewart has become the owner at so 
great an outlay has an interesting history, from the many at- 
tempts made to purchase it of the artist. It represents an in- 
cident in the military career of the Napoleon I, who stands 
upon a hillock, while a regiment of Cuirassiers give him the 
salute as they rush past into the thick of a battle. Mr. 
Stewart may be congratulated upon not only having the 
greatest painting of one of the greatest French artists, but on 
having paid the highest price that was ever paid for any sin- 
gle work of art by a contemporary painter. 

Mr. Probasco, of Cincinnati, was one of the collectors who 
were anxious to purchase the above painting. He bid one 
hundred and fifty thousand francs for it before it was finished. 


The Yale Art School.—The course of study at the Yale 
Art School will extend over three years, and will be ar- 
ranged about as follows: First year—Drawing—from the 
flat, from the antique, from the living model. Perspective— 
descriptive geometry, shadows and linear perspective, appli- 
cations and examples. Lectures—the elements of form, 
Second year: Drawing—technica] 
discipline, studies from the living model. 


principles of proportion. 
Anatomy—the 
bones and articulations of the skeleton, the muscles and 
movements of the body, the anatomy of external forms. 
Painting—technical discipline, studies from casts and still 
life. Third year: Painting—technical practice, studies from 
the living model. Composition—studies in color and chia- 
roscuro, design. JI.ectures—on the history, theory and prac- 
tice of art. 


Lord Houghton’s Visit.—Lord Houghton had his final 
reception and banquet at the Union League Club on Tuesday, 
November 234, and left in the steamer on the next day for Eng- 
land. No British author has ever received so many marks of 
distinguished consideration in this conntry as were shown to 
Lord Houghton. He was, indeed, the first British poet who 
visited these shores since Tom Moore came here on a visit, 
nearly seventy years ago. He madea very graceful speech 
at the Union League Club, in which he ‘* advised Americans 
to cultivate the English language, to cherish their own authors 
and not try io diminish them by criticizing their faults in the 
light of the great writers in Europe, but to be glad that they 
were found among ourselves.” 





Joseph Felix Bracguemond.—In a letter to Zhe Aca- 
demy, M. Ph. Burty gives the following account of a French 
artist hitherto unknown on this continent, but Zhe Lndepen- 
dent tells us he is engaged in manufacturing some immense 
pieces of porcelain for our Centennial Exposition, and hence 
Americans will be interested in making his acquaintance; 
his porcelain expected “to make a great sensation” in con- 
sequence of their “ style and ornamentation.” 

“ He is a big, sturdy fellow of 42, born in Paris, in the 
year 1832, in the house of a colorman, who then made a busi- 
ness of letting out English water-colors by Bonington, 
Harding, Prout, and the two Fieldings. When still very 
young, he took lessons of the painter Joseph Guichard, who 
was an undisciplined pupil of Ingres. His drawing, his 
coloring, and his tastes all incline to the romantic and the 
admiration he professes for Ingres borders on fanaticism. 
But Bracquemond is the son of poor parents, he is a self- 
educated and self-made man, and has always been the equal 
or the superior of the men with whon he came to associate. 
He certainly owes his greatest strength to his popular descent. 
From his youth up, his lively imagination led him to try 
every kind of process, every mode of artistic expression ; and 
he mastered them all with readiness. His technical knowl- 
edge of the engraver’s, the potter’s, and the lithographer’s 
art is such as no son of a dourgeois could ever have acquired. 
He is gifted with critical taste of the most remarkable kind. 
He used to dictate to journalists—then young, but now well 
known in the literary world—criticisms on the sa/ons that 
were both liberal and judicious. On devoting himself to 
pottery he executed for a porcelain dealer a series of designs 
in Japanese style which immediately earned a European 
success, as they were imitated even in England. He had 
appreciated the masterly quality of these flowers, fish, and 
insect designs, alike as pieces of decorative outline and as 
examples, by their juxtaposition, of large masses of delicate 
and brilliant tints of perfect decorative colors. For the last 
few years he has been director at Point-du-Jour, between 
Sévres and Paris, of a porcelain manufactory, the seat of 
which is Limoges and which belongs to M. Aviland, an intel- 
ligent, rich American.” The M. Aviland who has the credit 
of employing so great an artist as the overseer of his porce- 
lain works is of the well-known firm of Haviland & Co., of 
New York, formerly of John street and at present of Barclay 
street. 


It is said that authentic documents h@ve been discovered, 
establishing as certain that a fine marble group of the “ Ma- 
donna and Child,” which has long existed in the Church of 
Notre Dame at Bruges, was purchased for that church, of 
Michael Angelo himself, by a wealthy Fleming. But M. 
Louis Viardot, a veteran of French letters and of artistic 
criticism, has addressed a letter to the Chronique des Arts, in 
which he gives some reasons for hesitating still to accept this 
conclusion about the “ Madonna”’ of Bruges. 


A bronze statue, eight and a half feet in height, has re- 
cently been erected in Cohoes, New York, in honor of the 
late Thomas Garner, the famous calico manufacturer, who 
was the projector of the Harmony Cotton Mills in that town. 
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Every-Day Science.—When boils make their appear- 
ance, take a teaspoonful of soda in a glass of milk every 
morning and evening. 

To renovate oil cloths, dissolve two and half pounds par- 
affine, and one gallon oil of turpentine by the aid of a gentle 
heat, and apply with a sponge or piece of flannel, while 
warm. Let it remain on the oil cloth twenty-four hours, 
then polish with flannel. This solution not only renovates 
but preserves the cloth. The same preparation may also be 
used on painted floors. When rubbed with flannel, it will 
have a beautiful gloss, equal to varnish. 

To cleanse articles from tar, rosin or any compounds of a 
resinous character, the use of flaxseed meal, moistened with 
water, is recommended. 

SUPERIOR ADHESIVE MUCILAGE.—The Journal de Phar- 
macie states that if, to a strong solution of gum arabic, mea- 
suring eight and one-third fluid ounces, a solution of thirty 
grains of sulphate of aluminum dissolved in two-thirds of an 
ounce of water be added, a very strong mucilage is formed, 
capable of fastening wood together, or of mending porcelain 
or glass. 

Shingle roofs can be made doubly durable by giving them 
a coat of thin oil before they get wet. 

To MAKE LIGHT Woop RESEMBLE WALNUT.—Take 
asphaltum varnish one part, turpentine three or four parts, 
linseed oil one part, and Venetian red ground fine in oil to 
suit. 

A non-drying cement of great tenacity, useful in fas- 
tening plates of glass so as to exclude air, but admitting 
of their being easily separated, is formed by adding freshly 
slaked lime to double its weight of India rubber, and heating 
to about 400° Fah., when the rubber will be converted into 
a glutinous mass. 

TEN CENTs’ WorRTH OF SQUEAK.—It is related that a 
certain church deacon, having bought a pair of new boots 
that didn’t squeak, to advertise their newness sent them to 
his shoemaker with a ten-cent stamp and the request that he 
should insert “ ten cents worth of squeak.’’ But most per- 
sons prefer to dispense with the squeak, and such can rely 
upon the following: To stop new boots squeaking, drive a 
peg in the middle of the sole. 

To extract the silver from old watch cases and similar 
articles which contain alloys, dissolve in nitric acid and pre- 
cipitate the chloride of silver with a solution of common 
salt. The silver is reduced to a pure state by mixing the 
chloride with an equal weight of bicarbonate of soda and 
smelting in a common sand crucible. 

To bleach glue, soak it in moderately strong acetic acid 
for two days, drain, place on a sieve, and wash well with 
cold water. Dry on a warm plate. 

To PRESERVE CELLAR TIMBERS.—It is said that dry rot in 
cellar timbers can be prevented by coating the wood with 
whitewash to which has been added enough copperas to give 
the mixture a pale yellow hue. 


WATER LILIES.—It is said that water lilies may be raised 
about one’s house by the following method: Sink in the 
ground the half of an old cask, and cover the bottom with 
peat and swamp mud, and then fill with water. Dig the 
lily roots early in the spring, and place them in the earth at 
the bottom of the tub. A gentleman who has tried the ex- 
periment has a number of lilies in bloom. 


A piece of wood cut from a tree is a good conductor; ltt 
it be heated add dried, it becomes an insulator; let it be 
baked to charcoal, it becomes a good conductor again; burn 
it to ashes, and it becomes an insulator once more. 


Rats and Mice.—In a late number of Nature, Mr. G. J. 
Romanes gives an account of some simple experiments he 
made to prove that rats and mice feed by means of their tails 
when the desired substance is not otherwise accessible—as, 
for instance, when it is contained in a narrow-mouthed jar. 
He filled some preserve jars with soft jelly to within three 
inches of the top, covered the bottles with bladder, and set 
them in the way of the rats. Next morning a small hole, 
just large enough to admit a rat’s tail, was found to have 
been gnawed through the bladder, and the surface of the 
jelly was lowered to an extent agreeing with the length of a 
rat’s tail, showing that the animal had repeatedly dropped its 
tail into the bottle, and withdrawn it to lick off the jelly 
which adhered. But, to be doubly sure, the experimenter 
next fitted a circular piece of moistened paper to the surface 
of the jelly and stood the bottle in a damp place, free from 
rats, until a good crop of mould had gathered, when the bot- 
tle, with its contents thus arranged, was again put in the way 
of the rats. The hole was gnawed in the bladder as before, 
and the surface of the mouldy paper showed distinctly the 
tracery of the tail-end of the animals, who had thus evidently 
been sweeping about in the vain endeavor to make some 
jelly stick. 


At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences a walnut was exhibited from Mr. Heide- 
koper, of Meadville, Pennsylvania, which had all the appear- 
ances of being a hybrid between the butternut and black 


walnut. The fruit was of the ovoid form of the butternut, 
but had the smooth surface of the black walnut, being en- 
tirely devoid of viscidity. The walnut seems to make natural 
hybrids with some facility, as there are instances on record 
of hybrids between the English walnut and the black or 
American species. It is perhaps a wonder that when plants 
hybridize so readily, the forms do not multiply, and break 
down the characters that define the species. But if Mr. Nau- 
din’s views are correct—that hybrids return in a few genera- 
tions to the form of their female parents—we find a beautiful 
provision for guarding against any ill or permanent effects 
from these hybrid accidents. At the same meeting a hybrid 
fruit was exhibited between two species of Pyrus—P. sinensis 
and P. communis—the common garden pear, 
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It is said that Professor James Orton, of Vassar College, 
prchoses at an early day to make an exploration of the Ma- 
deira and Beni Rivers, which are branches of the Amazon, 
with a view of opening to sciecce that portion of South 
America which is watered by these rivers. 


Preserving Fungi.—Mr. J. H. Martin says that a good 
method for the preservation of fungi is to place them in a 
solution of one part of calcic chloride (chloride of lime) and 
ten parts of hydric oxide (water). This will change the 
phosphates in the fungus into phosphate of lime, after which 
they will be found to keep well. 


Belting.—To guard belting against being gnawed by rats, 
anoint it with castor oil. 


Antique Bronze.—The repeated applications, to copper 
or brass, of alternate washes of dilute acetic acid and expo- 
sure to the fumes of ammonia will give a very antique- 
looking green bronze; but a quick mode of producing a 
similar appearance is often desirable. To this end the arti- 
cles may be immersed in a solution of one part perchloride 
of iron in two parts water. The tone assumed darkens with 
the length of immersion, Or the articles may be boiled ina 
strong solution of nitrate of copper. Or, they may be im- 
mersed in a solution of two ounces nitrate of iron and two 
ounces hyposulphite of soda in one pint water. 
drying, and burnishing complete the process. 


Washing, 


To Cut a Bottle in Two.—The following is one way to 
cut a bottle in two: Turn the bottle as evenly as possibly 
over a low gaslight flame for about ten minutes. Then dip 
steadily in water ; and the sudden cooling will cause a regu- 
lar crack to encircle the side at the heated place, allowing 
the portions to be easily separated. 


The Soda Lakes of Wyoming Territory.—Professor 
Pontez, Geologist to the Union Pacific Railroad, reports as 
follows on an interesting deposit of carbonate of soda in 
Wyoming Territory: 

“The carbonate of soda deposit is, by nearest road for 
wagon, sixty-five miles from Rawlins Station, nearly due 


north. There are two lakes. ‘The upper and larger one 
covers about 200 acres; the water has an average depth of 
three feet and a specific gravity of 1.097; it therefore con- 
tains nearly one pound of soda to ten of water. The soda is 
nearly all carbonate. The second lake is situated about two 
miles east of the large lake, on a somewhat lower level. It 
is bowl-shaped, and covers rather more than three and one 
half acres. During the greater portion of the year, it isa 
concrete mass of crystals of carbonate of soda, mixed with a 
small quantity of dust blown from the adjacent plain. I ex- 
cavated to the depth of six feet, but did not reach the bottom 
of the deposit. Its entire depth can only be ascertained by 
boring. It isa reservoir or pocket which receives its in- 
crease from the periodic influx from the larger lake. The 
water, having no outlet, evaporates during the summer, and 
by autumn becomes a compact mass. 

“The quality of the carbonate is fully equal to the im- 
ported article used throughout the country. Its minimum 








or bottom price has been $45 per ton, up to $67, its present 
price. Estimating the quantity by the specific gravity of the 
water, its depth and area, the large lake covering 200 acres 
will yield on evaporation 78,000 tons, which, at the market 
value, would realize, at $45 per ton $4,510,000. Besides 
the cost of freight, the expense of preparing the article for 
market would be four dollars per ton, for evaporating. 

“The small lake already crystallized, and estimated only 
to the depth of six feet, and an area of 155,000 feet, con- 
tains 30,660 tons, which, at $45 per ton, would realize 
$1,379,700, with no drawback except freight and com- 
mission. 

“‘ The reason why this valuable deposit of a staple article 
has not already been drawn on largely is the difficulty and 
expense of hauling it fifty-five miles. A range of mountains 
called the Seminole intervenes between the deposits and the 
Union Pacific Railroad.” 


Parlor Magic.—The following beautiful experiment in 
instantaneous crystallization is given by Péligotin Za Nature : 
Dissolve 150 parts, by weight, of hyposulphite of soda in 15 
parts boiling water, and gently pour it into a tall test glass so 
as to half fill it, keeping the solution warm by placing the 
glass in hot water. Dissolve 100 parts, by weight, sodic 
acetate in 15 parts hot water, and carefully pour it into the 
same glass; the latter will form an overlying layer on the 
surface of the former, and will not mix with it. When cool, 
there will be two supersaturated solutions. If a crystal of 
sodic hyposulphite be attached to a thread and carefully 
passed into the glass, it will traverse the acetate solution 
without disturbing it, but, on reaching the hyposulphite solu- 
tion, will cause the latter to crystallize instantaneously in 
large rhomboidal prisms with oblique terminal faces, When 
the lower solution is completely crystallized, a crystal of sodic 
acetate, similarly lowered into the upper solution, will cause 
it to crystallize in oblique rhombic prisms. The appearance 
of the two different kinds of crystals will not fail to astonish 
those not acquainted with this class of experiments. 


About Bitters.—The Board of Health of the city of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, not long ago appointed Professor W. R. 
Nichols, a celebrated chemist of that city to examine into the 
various concoctions enormously advertised and sold to an 
unsuspecting public under the mild name of “ bitters.” Mr. 
Nichols is continuing his investigations, and up to the pre- 
sent time has elicited enough to warrant a wholesale con- 
demnation, certainly, of the most popular of these disguised 
drinks. He says that, out of twenty samples, only one did 
not contain alcohol, and that had the least sale. 


Lard.—In preparing lard for the market, it should first 
be cut into pieces about the size of a walnut, and these 
should be allowed to stand in water for half an hour. Then 
work the material with the -hands in five or six successive 
portions of water. Next pour off the water, melt the lard in 
a water-bath, and strain through fine linen. In the first 
straining it will be impossible to get rid of all the water, so 
that, after cooling and draining, it will be necessary to remelt 
the lard, and finally to filter it through paper in a warm 
closet. 
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The Publishers have felt much encouraged in their efforts 
to make the MONTHLY one of the most valuable periodicals 
of the country by the appreciation of the result of those efforts 
shown by individual correspondents in private letters, no less 
than by the leading newspapers of all sections of the country. 
We have quoted in this Department of former numbers from 
some of the said letters, and almost weekly we receive letters 
containing similar words of kindly praise ; these letters come 
from gentlemen and ladies of culture and recognized judg- 
ment in literature and history, whose approval is a source of 
pleasure and pride because of their high character. And the 
papers, too, which have been specially warm and earnest in 
their expressions, are among the best published upon this 
continent—they include religious papers of all denomina- 
tions, political papers of all parties, city dailies and country 


weeklies of all parts of the United States. We shall be par- | 
doned for offering a few specimen paragraphs from a few of 


the representative papers, whose praise it is an honor to win ; 
we quote without comment : 
From the Defroit (Michigan) Commercial Advertiser : 


“As to the December number of POTTER’s AMERICAN | 


MONTHLY. we must say its editor has truly given us the 
‘best wine’ at the close of the feast, as, in uniform excellence 
of its articles, the December number is the richest of the 
year, while the general appearance of the letter-press is very 
attractive. There is no other magazine published covering 
similar ground with this, and so well does it look after its 
specialties that no other of the kind is needed. Not asingle 
issue have we yet come across but has more than repaid its 
perusal in information and pleasure. And notwithstanding 
we can now say all this in truth, the publishers (Messrs. 
Joun E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia), in their ‘ prospectus’ 
for 1876, and the editor in the ‘ Current Memoranda’ and in 
the ‘ Literary and Art Memoranda’ pages, promise to make 
the AMERICAN MONTHLY even more valuable during the 
coming ‘ Centennial Year’ than it has hitherto been.” 

From the Pittsburgh Daily Gazette : 

“The December number of this admirable magazine is 
rich in the uniform excellence of its articles, while the gene- 
ral appearance of the letter-press and illustratious are even 
more attractive than usual. Among the papers there is one 
by M. R. Pilon, which should be read by every one who is 
interested in the earliest ascertainable facts in connection 
with the American Continent. Mr. Pilon adduces strong 
proofs that America was visited by Europeans as early as the 
Tenth Century. Another writer, William Wirt Henry, Esq., 
the grandson of Patrick Henry, in a civil, but warm and 
convincing style, corrects an error of the historian Bancroft, 








in reference to the important expedition of George Rogers 
Clark, which he shows was emphatically a Virginia expedi- 
tion, directed by Governor Patrick Henry, and composed of 
Virginia soldiers, chiefly if not exclusively. Dr. Lossing’s 
paper on ‘ The Province House, in Boston,’ is one of the 
best, if not the dest, of his series; and the paper on Robert 
Morris must be peculiarly interesting in these times when the 
Finance question overshadows all other political themes 
among American thinkers. Besides these leaders, there are 
several other excellent papers of a historical character, two 
choice old poems, installments of two well-written novels, and 
a good short story.” 

From the Newark (New Jersey) Daily Advertiser : 

“We have had occasion before to notice this truly Ameri- 
can Magazine and it increases in attractions with each num- 
ber. It is very beautifully illustrated, and is closely and 
handsomely printed.” 

From the Hartford (Connecticut) Daily Courant + 

Its “‘ most interesting paper is not on America at all, but 
on Engla-land and the Abiding Memorials of its Antiquity ; 
Dr. Lossing writes of the Province House in Boston; there 
are a December Centennial record, an interesting illustrated 
paper on Hell-Gate as it was, an account of Pirates in the 
Delaware in 1698,a sketch of the Visits of Europeans to 
America in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries, the usual 
Notes and Queries, etc. The magazine enters upon 1876 
with a prospect of greater success, and a promise of unusual 
interest.” 

From the Philadelphia Press - 

In the November number, “ first, there is a view, with 
sketch, of Chateau Macarté, in which General Jackson had 
his headquarters before and at the time of the battle of New 
Orleans, in January, 1815. This is followed by a portrait 
and notice of Weathersford, a great leader and warrior of 
the Creek Nation. Next we find a map of Tohopeka, or the 
Horseshoe Bend of the Tallapoosa river, the ‘ heart’ of the 
Creek Indians. An old print-portrait of Jackson, taken at 
that time, is succeeded by a sketch of the battle fought near 
New Orleans, made by Jackson’s chief engineer, After this 
we have the equestrian statue of the conqueror erected in 
New Orleans. There is a view of the Old Spanish Court- 
House, in which Jackson was fined a thousand dollars for a 
technical violation of the law. Subsequently, with addi- 
tional letter-press, which tells a great deal abont “ Old Hick- 
ory” and his family, we have a portrait of comely Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson; a vignette of her tomb; a fac-simile of the 
original funeral notice of Jackson’s death and burial. Two 
highly interesting and characteristic letters of his (from the 
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collection of Mr. R. C. Davis) are given here. There are part of this valuable paper will appear in the January num- 





two full-page portraits of General and Mrs. Jackson. A | ber. A good serial story, ‘Wooed and Married,’ by Rosa ‘ 
paper upon the Druidical temples, remains, and places and _ Nouchette Carey, is an attractive feature in this magazine.” 

modes of worship in England is liberally and faithfully illus- The Sabbath Recorder regards the December number as 7 
trated. A like notice of Stonehenge is promised in the next | “ the richest one of the year.” 7 
number. ‘There is a good notice, with engravings, of the These will suffice. We might give extracts from the - 


German-American Religious Association, sometimes called | Poughkeepsie (New York) Daily Eagle, the Philadelphia 
the Tunkers, at Ephrata, in this State. ‘ Wooed and Mar- Evening Bulletin, the Boston Evening Fournal, the Chicago 
ried,’ a very promising serial by Rosa Nouchette Carey, is | Evening Journal, the Philadelphia Public Ledger, the New- 
here begun, and it is followed by the first part of a story by | ark (New Jersey) Yournal, the Springfield (Massachusetts) 
Mrs. R. Shelton Mackenzie, entitled ‘ Sabina.’ ”’ | Republican, the Camden (New Jersey) West Fersey Press, 

“In PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY for December two | the Catholic Standard, the Hagerstown (Maryland) JZai/, 
papers, suitably illustrated, deserve especial eulogy. These | the Richmond (Virginia) Eguirer, the Camden (New Jer- 
are, ‘The Province House in Boston,’ by Dr. Benson J. | sey) Democrat, the Philadelphia A//-Day City Item, the 
Lossing, an interesting historical record, and an admirable | Sunday Dispatch, and hundreds of other papers of North, 
sketch of Robert Morris, the Financier of the Revolution, | South, East and West. It is worthy of note that not a single 
which is No. 8 of a valuable series, entitled ‘ Memorable | unfavorable criticism has ever appeared of any of the original 
Facts in the Lives of Memorable Americans.’ A further | papers on historical and kindred topics. 
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Electrotype Copies of Centennial Buildings, Medals, Etc., for sale. 
This Magazine is a Specimen of our work. 
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CENTENNIAL BOOK OF THE SIGNERS, 


(See Review on Page 877 of the Monthly.) 


The Author has a Limited Number of copies on large paper of Superior Quality, for sale at his 
Library. Price in Portfolio, $20.00; Half Morocco, $25.00; Full Morocco, $30.00. 
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